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GUNPOWDER. 


Att the popular astrologers, and especially 
those who “set figures” and design hiero- 
glyphics for the Almanacks, seem well agreed 
that there is likely to be a greatly increased 
demand for gunpowder before the present 
year expires. Mr. Moore, particularly, in his 
“Vox Stellarum,” mysteriously conveys his 


interpretations of the aspect of the political | 


heavens by two young damsels, dressed in 
white, bearing a long tray, between them, on 
their heads, on which there are things that look 


like loaves of bread or pound-cakes, on which | 


birds of prey are descending ; while a tomb ap- 


pears on the right, round which a lady in black, | 
two bald-headed gentlemen, and two working- | 
men are shedding tears, and on the left hand, | 
a chapter of the clergy display horror at the | 


sight of the invading birds, and a “speech ” 


issues from the mouth of the Dean, bearing | 


1? 


the words, “What audacity Well—we 


suppose we must call for our fowling-pieces | 
and powder flasks, and the sooner we have | 


them ready the better. 
Under these circumstances—at the latent 


probabilities of which we do not by any} 


means intend to jest, neither do we expect 
to turn pale—it has occurred to us that a 
visit to a Mill for the manufacture of this 
wonderful compound, might be a timely and 
instructive occupation. 

We confess that our previous impressions 
of a Gunpowder Mill were of a tolerably 
vague and ominous character. 
withal, and of no small peril to the visitor. 


We pictured to our minds a huge and some- | 
what pyramidal, structure, all black, with a | 


sort of iron-grated, prison-like porter’s lodge, 


*-. | 
where the adventurous visitor underwent a| 
preliminary examination, lest he should have | 


any combustible articles about him. Some 
change of habilinients, also, we anticipated, as 
with those who descend into a coal-mine. 
Of the interior we had no notion, beyond the 
expectation of a number of men and boys all 
at work in a cloud of charcoal dust, very 
busy in grinding and mixing brimstone and 
saltpetre and “the rest of it ;’—and having 
become insensible to danger by the constant 
habit of living in the midst of it, we imagined 
them singing and whistling, and cracking 
jokes with the usual hilarity of those not 


Gloomy | 





‘| over-numerous class of work-people, who are 
jalways in full and regular work, with high 
wages and short hours. How curiously at 
variance with most of this, was the reality ! 

After several unsuccessful attempts to 
effect an entrance into one of the mysterious 
manufactories—attributable solely to the 
dangers of utter destruction that momentarily 
hover over all works of this kind, and not in 
the least from any want of courtesy in the 
proprietors—we eventually obtained per- 
mission to inspect the Mills of the Messrs. 
Curtis of Hounslow, which are among the 
largest works of the kind in Europe. A 
very wet and unpromising morning did not 
deter us ; and, after a wet drive to the sta- 
tion, a very wet journey down, and a storm 
of rain in driving across to the works, in a 
small, close-covered vehicle, very like a green 
cartridge-box, obligingly sent from the Mills 
to meet us, we were at length set down at a 
quiet little low-roofed building, very much re- 
sembling the house of an officer of the coast- 
guard ; with an out-building or two, corre- 
sponding to the residences of the boats’ crews 
in those localities. This was the office of the 
superintendent, or manager, and the clerks, 
Af the back of it was the small private room 
and office of the proprietors, who (it need hardly 
be said) do not reside here, It is a place to 
write in, read in, calculate in, to make money 
in, to lunch in—but not to live in. The mind 
is too little at rest for meditation or for sleep. 
All the work-people also live as far off as they 
conveniently can. 

Having settled our plan of examination, we 
issue from the office and pass down by the 
side of a range of low-roofed, almost shed-like 
buildings, with windows all along, the panes 
of which are of paper in the place of glass+ 
glass being a very fragile material in all cases 
of a concussion of air. These are work- 
shops ; and, with other similar places, comprise 
the cooper’s shop, the turner’s shop, the 
mill-wright’s shop, the carpenter’s shop, and 
(carefully closed in) the blacksmith’s shop. 
Steam power is used in such of these operations 
as require it. 

As we proceed along the open space out- 
side these shops, a strong smell of burning 
wood assaults our nose, and a cloud of wood- 
smoke makes our eyes water and smart. 
We fancy at first that it issues from two or 
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in canv as-covered waggons, or a simul’ 
cart of a suspicious- looking kind ; but we are 
mistakes n. It ‘proceeds from the charcoal fur- 
nac 
aie. He has an iron hook, in place of a} 
hand (blown off in one of the minor explosions 
which now and then occur), which, however, | 
he does not seem to miss. He sets down the 
barrow—opens the latch of a door with his! 
hook—enters, and draws it inwards after him, 
the point of the hook disappearing just as the 
door closes. 

te 


Ve now approach a larger building, in 


which the first process of the manufacture of | 


gunpowder is carried on. We enter by a 
square door-way, and ascending a broad | 


ladder, arrive upon a platform, and find our- 


selves in a large building faintly lighted w ith | 


a sad twilight gleam, which displays a series 
of bowls ox : basins, the size of large kettle- 
drums, covering the whole of the 
below, 


form on which we stand, almost enveloped in 
a cloud of hot steam, that proceeds from a 
great hissing caldron behind us. This cal- 
dron, W orthy of Hecate and the weird sisters, 
contains the raw material, the great first 
principle of gunpowder—saltpetre. It is 
brought expressly for this purpose from the 
north of Ben; gal. Here it is boiled—evapo- 
rated, till it attains a consistency of about a 
pint to a seis it is skimmed; strained 
through bags and cloths, and is then allowed 
to run down into the pans or bowls we have 
described, where it undergoes. crystallisation. 
Very like great bowls of cold punch, of 
rather 
numerous vessels appear. ‘lhey contain 
yellowish liquid, getting lighter and clearer, 
as the different series of bowls get more and 
more purified. 
frozen maccaroni ; but on a closer inspection, 
you find them t 
petre. The yellowish water being poured off, 
us from a bowl of ice, the hardened contents 


are turned out, and present the appearance of | 


an inverted kettle-drum, or half a huge s 


ball, or snow-ball, according to the series. 


ucar- 


The 


third, or most purified, is used for the finest | 


But although there are 
in the regular series, the bowls are 


sort of gunpowder. 
only three i 


vorked again and again, if they resist, until | 


every particle of salt is abstracted, and Peter 
only remains. The salt is sold for agricul- 
tural purposes, while Peter (nitre) is sent on- 
wards to finish his education. The concluding 
process of refinement is that of ealcining, or 
fusing, the nitre, which is effected at a heat 
of six or seven hundred degrees. It is then 
poured off into moulds, where it hardens into 
cakes, so pure, that it has been ascertained 
by Teschmacher’s test, that it contains only 
one part of salt in four thousand of nitre. 

We have made our exit from the saltpetre 
department, and we are now again in the 
open air, walking through the ‘ ‘ wood-yard.” 
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A man with a barrow emerges from the | 


surface | 
and the whole of the surface of the | 
upper floor, with the exception of the plat-| 


a queer and uninviting kind, do these | | 
a} 


Some of them seem full of! 


to be full of crystals of salt-| 


(Conducted by 
This is a » lege space, occupied by various 
stacks of wood, ranged in columns, as if ata 
review. They are composed of alder, w illow, 
and dog-wood. The first and second are to 
be mannfactured with the charcoal that is 
used for coarse powder,—used for mines, 
cannon, muskets, or other military purposes 
—in short, for killing men; the ‘third sort, 
or dog-wood, being the finest sort of wood, is 
| for the finest description of powder, intended 
| for sporting purposes — to kill partridges, 
| woodcocks, snipes, and other creatures re- 
| quiring a delicate treatment. 

The wood is charred in a square shed-like 
| house, all black and shining with tar, and en- 
veloped in a stinging smoke, that makes us 
often shut our eyes, ‘and press them inwards 
with our fingers. It is curious enough that 
the chemical studies of one of our bishops 
should have led him to a discovery of the 
best method of making charcoal. The whole 
process is conducted on the pl: in laid down 
by Dr. Watson, the energetic, learned, and 
ingenious | Bishop of Llandaff. The wood is 
enclosed in large iron cylinders, closed up 
from the air; and round these there is a revoly- 
ing furnace, which regularly feeds itself from 
|a coal-truck at the top, dropping a small por- 
tion of coals in a circle, so as to make the 
distribution equal. By these means are ex- 
tracted, from the w ood, all the acids and all 
the tar, which run down into a wooden 
vat or well, the acid (pyro-ligneous) remaining 
at the top, with a thick deposit of tar at the 
bottom. The surface presents the appear- 
ance of a coppery liquid. On inquiring as to 
| the reason for tarring the whole of this brick 
yuilding, which was saturated from the roof to 
the low est brick, the tar and tke stains of acid 
streaming down from every pore, we were 
informed | by Mr. Ashbee, the man: ager of the 
works, that the charring-house found its own 
tar, and tarred itself by continual oozing. The 
charcoal thus produced is of singular ) purity. 
A black truncheon of it, nearly two inches in 
diameter, being placed in our hands, with a 
request that we would break it, a slight move- 
ment of the thumb and finger snapped it in an 
instant. 

We will now visit, 


in quick succession, the 
mills where the ingredients, of which we have' 


already spoken, are ground. The reader has, 
by this time, discovered that a Gunpowder 
Mill is, in fact t, a series of mills and other 
work-places, distributed over a large space of 
ground, each at some distance from the next 
one, and, in some cases, at a very respectful 
distance “indeed, with sundry barriers inter- 
posed between—the good reason for which 
will become quite apparent as we proceed. 
We now descend a winding slope, by a nar- 
row muddy path, and, turning at the bottom, 
we pass through a tall and somewhat squalid 
wooden gateway, and arriving at the narrow 
|arm of a river, we cross over a small wooden 
bridge. We are duly informed that we are 
now in “the dangerous ground.” We seem 
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1 
i vie entering an unfortunate, if’ not very un- | 


the trees have 
Many 


healthy, plantation, where 
never been able to attain maturity. 
are black and withered, some 
none have a pleasing look, as if they ever ex- 
pected another spring to arrive. It is in 
this locality—scattered all over it—that the 
various mills, work-places, and “houses” of 
explosive tendencies are situated. The rain 
with which the morning commenced, has 
never ceased, and still continues ; so that our 
wandering among these various interesting 
and uncommonly suggestive structures, is not 
attended, we are obligingly informed, with 
the same degree of danger as on a dry and 
sultry day. ‘We trust that we are not only 
crateful for this intimation, but that it really 
does tend, in a due degree, to banish from 
our minds any little misgivings as to casual- 
ties, which we are aware might occur at any 
time, with no means whatever of subse- 
quently tracing the cause. It is rather a 
pleasing emotion with which we contemplate 
this favourable cireumstance,—we mean the 
rain. 

At this stage of our proceedings, a grave- 
faced man advances towards us, from behind 
some trees, carrying two pairs of large 
Indian-rubber over-shoes. On approaching 
the saltpetre mill, we are stopped at a broad | 
platform, apparently of slate, laid down in| 
tront of the entrance ; and, before permitted | ‘ 
to step upon it, our boots are carefully en- 
cased with a pair of these shoes. 

The mill, where the saltpetre is ground, is | 
a small house, where two huge circular stones, 
as large, in circumference, as the hind-wheels 
ofa great waggon (of eleven or twelve inches in 
thickness, each weighing about six tons) re- 
volve in a circle so small, that they would be 
unable to roll round it, but for an ingenious 
crinding twist, which is communicated to 
each of them by machinery, and has its effect 
upon the material underneath, in the more 
completely reducing it to a fine powder. 
Men with wooden shovels feed the bed be- 
neath the rolling stones, from time to time, 
and keep the powdered s saltpetre in its place ; 
while a man and boy, in a second -room 
opening from this, cast it up against a slanted 
sieve of fine wire, so as to sift it clear of 
all larger grains or any refuse. The faces 
of the two men and the boy, engaged in this 
process, are begrimed with a goblin- -like white 
dust. On emerging upon the platform, the 
over-shoes are carefully taken off at the edge of 
the platform; and on no account must the 
sole of the boot touch the platform, nor the 
sole of the over-shoe touch the gravel. 

‘he charcoal mill presents a similar ma- | 
chinery, so far as we can judge, amidst the 
cloud of bl ack dust that flies and floats about 
in all directions. The faces of the men, as 
well as their dresses, are of a peculiar dull 


shattered ; | 





dry black, amidst which their eyes shine with 
a strange intelligence. 
We next visit the brimstone miil. 


Here | 
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the gilading operation is of a eimilar kind ; 
but the most striking feature of this house i is, 
the ghastly faces of the men, whose eyes 
seem to look out of a grim, yellowish mask, 
of a kind that we once saw in a pantomime, 
when some agents of the nether regions were 
supposed to be smitten with a sick “headache, 
by the spells of the good genius above. 

All work is divided into gangs of men, each 
with a non-commissioned officer over them,— 
as the head cooper, the head mill-wright, the 
head charcoal-grinder, the head brimstone 
man, &c.; then, there is the foreman of the 
works, and over all the general manager, Mr. 
Ashbee, a very experienced, intelligent, and, 
of course, very careful person. 

The rain still continues. All the better. 
We are now plashing along over the wet path- 
way to the “incorporating ‘mill”—a sufficiently 
dangerous place. The ceremony of the over- 
shoes h: wing been gone through as before, we 
find the machinery is much the same as that 
of the grinding-mills previously described— 
two ponderous, upright millstones, rolling 
round like waggou-wheels, in a small circle. 
But in the bed a these huge rolling 
stones lies, not one, but the three terrible in- 
gredients of powdered charcoal, saltpetre, and 
sulphur, which ¢ are thus incorporated. The bed 
upon which the stones roll is of iron ; from it 
the stones would inevitably strike spar ‘ks—and 

‘there an end of all”—if they came‘in contact 
in any part. But between the stones and the 
iron bed lies the incorporating powder—forty 
pounds of it giving a bed of intermediate 
powder, of two or three inches deep ; so that 
the —s material is absolutely the only 
protection. So longas the powder lies in this 
bed with no part of the iron left bare, all is 
considered to be safe. To keep it within the 
bed, therefore—while the rolling twist of the 
stones is continually displacing it, and rubbing 
it outwards and inwards—several mechanical 
contrivances are adopted, which act like 
guides, and scoops, and scrapers; and thus 
restore, with regularity, the powder to its 
proper place, beneath the stones. .A water- 
wheel keeps this mill inaction. No workmen 
remain here ; but the time required for the 
incorporating process being known, the bed 
of powder is laid down, the mill set in motion, 
and then shut up and left to itself—as it 
ought to be, in case of any little oversight or 
“hitch” on the part of the guides, scoops, 
or scrapers. The machinery of these mills, 
as may be readily eredited, is always kept in 
the finest order. “ And yet,” says Mr. Ashbee, 
in a whisper ; “and yet, five ‘of them—just 
such mills as these—went off at Faversham, the 
other day, one after the other. Nobody knew 
how.” ‘This seasonable piece of information 
naturally increases the peculiar interest we 
feel in the objects we are now examining, as 
they proceed with their work. We stand 
staring at these ponderous stones, with their 
rolling “lureh to port,”’and grimly quaint and 
undeviating twist, and we contemplate the 
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“protecting” powder between the two fire- 
striking substances, till we are falling into a 
state of passive, stupefied dismay, when one of 
the proprietors draws us away by the arm, say- 
ing softly—* Perhaps it ’s as well not to—you 
may shut up, Mr. Ashbee—not to—” The rest 
dies in expressive silence. The folding-doors 
are closed, and the grim, ponderous stones, are 
left to themselves to roll round in darkness. 
We hear their lonely grinding murmur as we 
walk away, rather briskly—none of us speak- 
ing for some minutes. 

This process was originally performed in 
the Powder-mills of England by means of 
huge pestles and mortars, or great wooden 
sockets, the pestles being worked by ma- 
chinery. But they have long been abandoned ; 
in fact, there is a law against them. All 
Powder-mills must be licensed by act of par- 
liament. In the improved process we have 
just witnessed, there occurs several “ beau- 
tiful varieties,” as a connoisseur would say, 
all of which are in operation in the works 
of the Messrs. Curtis. They have stone-rolls 
working in iron beds (with two or three 
inches of powder between, acting as a safe- 
guard against sparks!) ; iron working on stone 
(with powder between) ; iron working on iron 
(with powder between) ; and stone working 
on stone (with powder between) ; to which 
terrific protection, as explained to us by 
Mr. Ashbee, we bow our courteous assent, 
declaring that we clearly comprehend the 
principle, and feel perfectly safe—in fact, as 
safe as could be expected. It happened on 
our visit to the mill just described, that a 
quantity of powder, caked and adhering by 
pressure to one of the rolls, rose up with it. 
We looked at Mr. Ashbee. “ It will be wiped 
off by the machinery before the stone rolls 


round here again,” said Mr. Ashbee, calmly. | 


Saying which, he wiped it off himself, as if by 
instinct. 

Wandering on our way along a narrow 
footpath, with a fir plantation on our right 
hand, and on the left the edge of the river— 
the Colne — which meanders through the 
whole of these grounds, partly by nature, but 
also by art, we arrive at a high green mound, 
exactly like the embankments of a fortifica- 
tion. Turning an angle, we discover another 
small black structure, which we are informed 
is the “Press-house.” Arrived at the wooden 
ridge which marks the sacred precincts of 
the platform, our boots are carefully encased 
in the over-shoes,—one leg at a time, when 
ready, being then placed for us, by the hand 
of our shoe-bearer, upon the platform. We 
should tell the reader that the reason for this 
ceremony is in case some small particles of 
gravel may adhere to our soles, and cause a 
spark, by any two of these particles rubbing 
together as we walk. Thus preserved and pre- 
serving, we cross the platform, which is swim- 
ming with water, and we enter—the den, we 
had almost said, for it has no appearance like 
any other place of work we ever saw, or read 
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carpeted with leather and 
Everybody having to walk 
over the watery platform (not attributable 
only to the rain, but always kept floating), 
their feet moving over the fallen gunpowder 
which bestrews the floor, have made a slip- 
pery paste. Over this we go sliding about, to 
look at the several interesting objects of the 
“house ;” in especial, we are attracted to the 
hydraulic press. This bulky iron monster, 
inspiring river water, which is pumped up 
beneath his body, possesses a power of com- 
pression equal to five hundred tons to the 
inch. Here a number of layers of powder are 
placed between flat plates of copper, we be- 
lieve, and pressed till they come out in cakes 
as hard as tiles. Small wooden tubs are ar- 
ranged on the other side, filled with those 
cakes, broken up into fragments. In order 
to show us how hard it is, Mr. Ashbee 
obligingly begins to bang a large piece upon 
the edge of one of the tubs. We see that 
the tubs are of wood, and not likely to emit 
a spark, and we take it for granted that the 
experienced manager knows that the cake of 
gunpowder itself will not explode with the 
concussion ; nevertheless the sound, and the 
violence of the action, in so silent and re- 
strained a place, is a sensation — whether 
rational or irrational—as little partaking of 
the agreeable as possible. Being quite satisfied 
of the hardness of these cakes, and expressing 
ourselves—we hope we did not omit this— 
highly gratified with the inspection of the 
“house,” we slither our way over the wet 
leather and hides ; and, continuing our slide 
across the watery platform, are met by our 
over-shoe bearer at the edge, who seizes upon 
one leg, takes off the over-shoe, and places this 
foot upon the ground, beneath the narrow 
ridge, and then the other, all as before. No- 
thing could be more proper. 

But we have not adequately described the 
locality of these works, nor the most marked 
peculiarity which characterises the workmen. 
We believe there are no other classes of ma- 
nufactures, nor of men, which in any respect 
resemble them. 

Hounslow Gunpowder Mills are not so 
much like a special “town,” as so many other 
large manufactories appear, but rather have 
the appearance of an infant colony ;—a very 
infant one, you will say, inasmuch as we have 
never spoken of its inhabitants, excepting 
those few whom we have seen in the different 
houses. We never met a single man in all 
our rambles through the plantations, nor 
heard the sound of a human voice. It is like 
a strange new settlement, where there is 
ample space, plenty of wood and water, but 
with scarcely any colonists, and only here and 
there a log-hut or a dark shed among the 
trees, 

These works are distributed over some hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land, without reckoning 
the surface of the Colne, which, sometimes 
broad, sometimes narrow, sometimes in @ 


of. The floor is 
bullocks’ hides. 
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line, and sometimes coiling, and escaping by 


a curve out of sight, intersects the whole 
place. It is, in fact, a great straggling plan- 
tation of firs, over swells and declivities of 
land, with a branch or neck of a river meeting 
you ‘unexpectedly at almost every turn. The 
more we have seen of this dismal settlement 
“in the bush,” the more do we revert to our 
first impression on entering it. The place is 
like the strange and squalid plantation of some 
necromancer in Spenser’s “Fairy Queen.” 

Many trees are black and shattered, as if by 
lightning ; others distorted, writhing, and 
partially stripped of their bark; and all of 
them have a sort of conscious look that this 
is a very precarious spot for the regular pro- 
gress of vegetation. You wander up narrow 
winding paths, and you descend narrow wind- 
ing paths ; you see the broad arm of a river, 
with little swampy osier islands upon it, and 
then you enter another plantation, and come 
upon a narrow winding neck of river, leading 
up to a great black slanting structure, which 
you are told is a “ blast-wall;” and behind 
this is the green embankment of a fortifica- 
tion, and further back you come upon one of 
the black, ominous-looking powder “ houses.” 
You advance along other tortuous paths, you 
cross small bridges, and again you enter a 


plantation, more or less sombr e, and presently | 
emerge upon an open space, where you see 
a semicircular road of red ¢ 
ruts deeply trenched in it ; 


ravel, with cart- 
and then another 
narrower road down to a branch of the river, 
where there is another little bridge ; and 
beyond this, on the other side, you see a huge 
water-wheel revolving between two black 
barn-like houses. You ascend a slope, by a 
path of mud and slush, and arriving at an- 
other larger open space, you find yourself in 
front of a sheet of water, and in the distance 
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land fifty work-people. 


| feelings to the conditions of their hire. 
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where the nature of the operation will admit 
of it ; sometimes extremely strong below, but 
very light above, like a man in armour with 
a straw hat; so that if a “puff” comes, there 
will be a freeway upwards, and they hope to 
get rid of the fury with no greater loss than a 
light roof. In some cases the roofs are of con- 
crete, and bomb-proof ; in others, the roofs are 
floated with water in shallow tanks. There 
are five steam-engines employed, one being a 
locomotive ; and the extraordinary number of 
twenty-six water-mills, as motive powers for 
machinery—obviously much safer than any 
other that could be obtained from the most 
guarded and covered-in engines requiring 
furnaces. 

In this silent region, amidst whose ninety- 
seven work-places no human voice ever 
breaks upon the ear, and where, indeed, no 
human form is seen, except in the isolated 
house in which his allotted task is performed, 
there are secreted upwards of two hundred 
They are a peculiar 
race; not, of course, by nature, in most cases, 
but by the habit of years. The circumstances 
of momentary destruction in which they live, 
added to the most stringent and necessary 
regulations, have subdued their minds and 
There 
is seldom any need to enforce these regula- 
tions. Some terrific explosion here, or in 
works of a similar kind elsewhere, leaves 
fixed mark in their memories, and acts as 
a constant warning. Here no shadow of a 
practical joke, or caper of animal spirits, ever 
transpires; no witticisms, no oaths, no 
chaffing, or slang. A laugh is never heard ; 
a smile seidom seen. Even the work is 
carried on by the men with as few words as 
possible, and these uttered in a low tone. 
Not that anybody fancies that mere sound 


you observe one enormous wheel—the dia-| will awaken the spirit of combustion, or 
bolical queen of all the rest—standing, black | cause an explosion to take place, but that 


and immoveable, like an antediluvian skeleton, | their feelings are always kept subdued. 


If 


against the dull, grey sky, with a torrent-of|one man wishes to communicate anything 


water running in a long narrow gully from 
beneath its lower spokes, 
before its death. This open space is sur- 
rounded by trees, above which, high over all, 
there rises a huge chimney, or rather tower ; 
and again, over “all this there float clouds . 
black smoke, derived from charred wood, i 
we may judge of the effect upon our noses on 
eyes, 

At distances from each other, varying from 
thirty or forty to a hundred and fifty yards, 
over this settlement are distributed, by sys- 
tematic arrangement of the intervals, and the 
obstructive character of the intervening ground 
and plantations, no less than ninety- seven 
different buildings. By these means, not only 
is the danger divi ided, but the loss, by an ex- 
plosion, reduced to the one “ house” in which 
the accident occurs. Such, at least, is the inten- 
tion, though certainly not always affor ding the 
desired protection. The houses are also, for 
the most part, constructed of light materials, 





to another, or to ask for anything from some- 


as if disgorged | body at a short distance, he must go there ; 


he is never permitted to shout or call out. 
There is a particular reason for this last 
regulation, Amidst all this silence, when- 
ever a shout does occur, everybody knows 
f|that some imminent danger is expected the 
next moment, and all rush away headlong 
from the direction of the shout. As to run- 
ning towards it to offer any assistance, as 
common in all other cases, it is thoroughly 
understood that none can be afforded. An 
accident here is immediate and beyond 
remedy. If the shouting be continued for 
some time (for a man might be drowning in 
the river), that might cause one or two of 
the boldest to return; but this would be 
a very rare occurrence. It is by no means to 
be inferred that the men are selfish and 
insensible to the perils of each other; on 
the contrary, they have the greatest con- 
sideration for each other, as well as for their 
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employers, and think of the danger to the 
lives of others, and of the property at stake at 
all times, and more especially in all the more 
dangerous “houses.” The proprietors of the 
various Gunpowder Mills all display the 
same consideration for each other, and when- 
ever any improvement tending to lessen 
danger is discovered by one, it is immediately 
communicated to all the others. The wages 
of the men are good, and the hours very 
short ; no artificial lights are ever used in 
the works. They all wash themselves— 
black, white, yellow and bronze—and leave 
the Mills at half-past three in the afternoon, 
winter and summer. 

But we have not yet visited all the “ houses,” 
and one of them, in particular, Mr. Ashbee 
assures us is a very interesting process. Tobe 
sure, it is one of the most dangerous ; and 
what makes this worse, is the fact that the 
process is of that kind which requires the 
constant presence of the men. They cannot 
set the machinery to work, and leave it for a 
given time, as in the case of some mills pre- 
viously described ; they must always remain 
on the spot. It is the “Corning House,”— 
sometimes called “Graining,” as it is the 


process which reduces cakes and hard nobs | 


of gunpowder into grains—a very nice, and, 
it would appear, a sufficiently alarming 
operation. 

The rain still befriends us. 


the office at the entrance of the works— 
luncheon inclusive. We are now forth again, 


and in a fair way of obtaining another soak- | 


ing, so that we have every reason to feel as 
safe as can be. It is quite clear that we shall 
not give offa spark. So, now for the “ Corning 
House.” 

Ascending by a rising pathway, we pass 
over a mound covered with a plantation of 
firs, and descending to a path by the river 
side, we arrive at a structure of black 
timber, some five-and-twenty feet high, set 
up in the shape of an acute angle. This isa 
“blast-wall,” intended to offer some re- 
sistance to a rush of air in case of an ex- 
plosion near at hand. There is also a 
similar blast-wall on the opposite side of the 
river. Passing this structure, we arrive ata 
green embankment thrown up as in fortified 
places, and behind and beneath this stands 
the “ Corning House.” 

It is a low-roofed black edifice, like the rest, 
although, if possible, with a still more dismal 
appearance. We know nof what causes 
the impression, but we could fancy it some 
place of torture, devoted to the service of the 
darkest pagan superstitions, or those of the 
Holy Inquisition. A little black vestibule, or 
out-house, stands on the side nearest us. The 
whole structure is planted on the river’s edge, 
to which the platform in front extends. We 
enter the little vestibule, and here we go 
through the ceremony of the over-shoes. We 
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We have been | 

: . é 
once drenched, and have dried ourselves to a} 
comfortable steaming dampness by the fire of | 
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are then permitted to advance upon the sacred 
platform, and we then approach the entrance, 
If we have received a strange and unaccount- 
able impression of a place of torture, from.the 
external appearance and surrounding circum- 
stances, this is considerably borne out by 
the interior. The first thing that seems to 
justify this is a dry, strangulated, shrieking 
cry, Which continues at intervals. We dis- 
cover that it is the cry of a wooden screw in 
torment, which in some sort reconciles us, 
But the sound lingers, and the impression 
too. The flooring is all covered with leather 
and hides, all perfectly black with the dust of 
gunpowder, and on this occasion all perfectly 
dry. We do not much like that: the wet 
sliding about was more amusing; perhaps, 
also, a trifle safer. 

The first object that seizes upon our atten- 
tion is a black square frame-work, apparently 
suspended from the ceiling. Its ugly perpen- 
dicular beams, and equally uncouth horizontal 
limbs would be just the thing to hang the 
dead bodies of tortured victims in. We 
cannot help following up our first impres- 
sion. ‘The men here, who stand in silence 
looking intently at us, all wear black masks, 
On the left there is reared a structure of black 
wood reaching to within two or three feet of 
the roof. It is built up in several stages, 
descending like broad steps. Each of these 
broad steps contains a sieve made of closely 
woven wire, which becomes finer as the steps 
get lower and lower. In this machine we 
noticed iron axles for the wheels, but our atten- 
tion was directed to the rollers, which were of 
zinc. Thus the friction does not induce sparks, 
the action being also guarded against external 
blows. At present the machine is not in 
motion ; and the men at work here observe 
their usual silence and depressing gravity. 
We conjecture that the machine, wheneput in 
motion, shakes and sifts the gunpowder ina 
slow and most cautious manner, correspond- 
ing to the seriousness of the human workers, 
and with an almost equal sense of the conse- 
quences of iron mistaking for once the nature 
of copper and brass. “ Put on the house!” 
says Mr. Ashbee, in the calm voice always 
used here, and nodding at the same time to 
the head corning-man. A rumbling sound is 
heard—the wheels begin to turn—the black 
sieves bestir themselves, moving from side to 
side ;—the wheels turn faster—the sieves 
shake and shufile faster. We trust there is 
no mistake. They all get faster still. We 
do not wish them to put themselves to any 
inconvenience on our account. The full speed 
is laid on! The wheels whirl and buzz—iron 
teeth. play into brass teeth—copper winks at 
iron—the black sieves shake their infernal 
sides into fury—the whole machine seems bent 
upon its own destruction—the destruction of 
us all! Now—one small spark—and in an 
instant the whole of this house, with all in it, 
would be instantly swept away! Nobody 
seems to think of this. And see !—how the 
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gunpowder rushes from side to side of the 
sieves, and pours down from one stage to the 
other. We feel sure that all this must be much 
faster than usual. We do not wish it. Why 
should pride prevent our requesting that this 
horror should cease? We hear, also, an extra- 
ordinary noise behind us. Turning hastily 
round, we see the previously immoveable 
black frame-work for the dead whirling round 
and round in the air with frightful rapidity, 
while two men with wooden shovels are 
shovelling up showers of gunpowder, as if to 
smother and suffocate its madness. Nothing 
but shame—nothing but shame and an an- 
guish of self-command, prevents our instantly 
darting out of the house—across the platform 
—and headlong into the river! - 

What a house—what a workshop ! 
quiet again. We have not sprung into the 
river. But had we been alone here, under 
such circumstances for the first time, we 
should have had no subsequent respect for 
our own instincts and promptitude of action 
if we had done anything else. As it was, the 
thing is a sensation for life. We find that the 
whirling frame-work also contains sieves— 
that the invisible moving power is by a water- 
wheel under the flooring, which acts by a 
crank, But we are very much obliged already 
—we have had enough of “ corning.” 

We take our departure over the platform 
—have our over-shoes taken off—and finding 
that there is something more to see, we rally 
and recover our breath, and are again on 
the path by the water’s edge. A man is 
coming down the river with a small covered 
barge, carrying powder from one house to 
another. We remark that boating must be 
one of the safest positions, not only as uncon- 
ducive to explosion, but even in case of its 
occurring elsewhere, Mr. Ashbee coincides 
in this.opinion, although, he adds, that some- 
time ago, a man coming down the river in a 
boat—just as that one is now doing—had his 
right arm blown off. We see that, in truth, 
no position is safe. One may be “ blown off” 
anywhere, at any moment. Thus pleasantly 
conversing as we walk, we arrive at the 
“Glazing House.” 

The process of glazing consists in mixing 
black-lead with gunpowder in large grains, and 
glazing or giving it a fine glossy texture. For 
this purpose four barrels containing the grains 
are ranged on an axle. They are made to 
revolve during four hours, to render them 
smooth ; black-lead is then added, and they 
revolve four hours more. There is iron in 
this machinery ; but it works upon brass or 
copper wheels, so that friction generates heat, 
but not fire. The process continues from 
eight to twenty-four hours, according to the 
fineness of polish required ; and the revolution 
of the barrels sometimes causes the heat of 
the gunpowder within to rise to one hundred 
and twenty degrees—even to charring the 
wood of the interior of the barrels by the heat 
and friction. We enquire what degree of 


It is 





heat they may be in at the present moment ? 
It is rather high, we learn; and the head- 
glazer politely informs us that we may put 
our hand and arm into the barrels and feel 
the heat. He opens it at the top for the 
purpose, We take his word for it. However, 
as he inserts one hand and arm by way of 
example, we feel in some sort called upon, 
for the honour of “Household Words,” to 
do the same, It is extremely hot, and a most 
agreeable sensation, The faces of the men 
here, being all black from the powder, and 
shining with the addition of the black lead, 
have the appearance of grim masks of demons 
in a pantomime, or rather of real demons in 
amine. Their eyes look out upon us with a 
strange intelligence. They know the figure 
they present. So do we. This, added to 
their subdued voice, and whispering, and 
mute gesticulation, and noiseless moving and 
creeping about, renders the scene quite 
unique ; and a little of it goes a great way. 

Ourtime being nowshort—our hours, in fact, 
being “numbered,”—we move quickly on to 
the next house, some hundred yards distant. 
It is the “ Stoving-house.” We approach the 
door. Mr. Ashbee is so good as to say there 
isno need for us to enter, as the process may 
be seen from the door-way. We are per- 
mitted to stand upon the little platform out- 
side, in our boots, dispensing with the over- 
shoes. This house is heated by pipes. The 
powder is spread upon numerous wooden 
trays, and slid into shelves on stands, or racks. 
The heat is raised to one hundred and twenty- 
five degrees. We salute the head stove-man, 
and depart. But turning round to give a 
“longing, lingering look behind,” we see a 
large mop protruded from the door-way. Its 
round head seems to inspect the place where 
we stood in our boots on the platform. It evi- 
dently discovers a few grains of gravel or grit, 
and descends upon them immediately, to expur- 
gate the evil communication which may corrupt 
the good manners of the house. A great 
watering-pot is next advanced, and then a 
stern head—not unlike an old medallion we 
have seen of Diogenes—looks round the door- 
post after us. 

The furnace, with its tall chimney, by 
means of which the stove-pipes of the house 
we have just visited, are heated, is at a con- 
siderable distance, the pipes being carried 
under-ground to the house. 

We next go to look at the “ Packing-house,” 
where the powder is placed in barrels, bags, 
tin cases, paper cases, canisters, &c. On 
entering this place, a man runs swiftly before 
each of us, laying down a mat for each foot to 
step upon as we advance, thus leaving rows 
of mats in our wake, over which we are 
required to pass on returning. We con- 
sidered it a mark of great attention—a kind 
of Oriental compliment. 

There is another “Corning House ” besides , 
the horrible one we have previously described. 
This is upon the old principle, and consists of 
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a machine very much like a roundabout at a 
fair; only, that in place of the wooden horses 
and cars, there are sieves, arranged so as to 
cover the whole circle. In each of these 
sieves, gunpowder in the rough is placed, and 
upon this is laid loosely a round piece of 
stone—lapis lazuli—about one-fourth part of 
the size of the sieve. The machine is put in 
motion ; spins round ; and in doing so, each 
of the round loose ‘pieces of lapis lazuli 
describe a whirling circle in the sieve, and 
thus reduce the rough powder to grains, by 
rubbing it through the sieves. ‘The ma- 
chinery in action does not inspire us with any 
such dismay and apprehension as the first 
corning demon. Perhaps our nerves have by 
this time got more seasoned ; but it is quite 
bad enough in the present case for a mere 
stranger ; and we are heartily, thoroughly, 


undisguisedly, and jovially glad to get out of 
the place. 

The last of our visits is toa “ Charge House.” 
There are several of these, where the powder 
a path 
It lies deep among the 


It 


is kept instore. We approach it by 
through a plantation. 
trees—a most lonely, dismal sarcophagus. 
is roofed with water—that the roof i 
composed of water-tanks, which are filled be 
the rain ; and in dry weather they are filled 
by means of a pump arranged for that pur- 
pose. The platform at the entrance is of 
water—that is to say, it isa broad wooden 
trough two inches deep, full of water, through 
which we are required to walk. We do so, 
and with far more satisfaction than some 
a we have done here to-day. We enter 
the house alone ; the others waiting outside. 
All silent and dusky as an Egyptian tomb. 
The tubs of powder, dimly seen in the un- 


is, 


certain light, are ranged along the walls, like | 


mummies—all giving 
secret life within. But a secret life, how 
different! “Ah! there’s the rub.” We 
retire with a mental obeisance, and a respect- 
ful air—the influence remaining with us, so 
that we bow slightly on rejoining our friends 
outside, who bow in return, looking from us 
to the open door-way of the «house !” 

With thoughtful brows, and not in any 
very high state of hilarity, after the duties of 
the day—not to speak of being wet through 
to the skin, for the second time—we move 
through the fir groves on our way back. We 
notice a strange appearance in many trees, 
some of which are curiously distorted, others 

with their heads cut off ; and, in some places, 
there are large and upright gaps in a planta- 
tion. Mr. Ashbee, after deliberating inwardly 
a little while, informs us that a very dreadful 
accident happened here last year. “ Was 
there an explosion?” we inquire. He says 
there was. “And a serious one ?”—“ Yes,” 

‘Any lives lost ?”—“Yes."—*Two or 
three ?”—“ More than that.”—“ Five or six ?” 
He says more than that. He gradually drops 
into the narrative, with a subdued tone of 
voice. T here was an explosion last year. 


the impression of a 


distance ‘of fifty y 
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Six different houses blew up. It began with 
a “Separating House,”—a place for sizing, 
or sorting, the different grains through sieves, 
Then the explosion went toa “ Granulating 
House,” one hundred yards off. How it*was 
carried such distances, except by a general 
combustion of the air, he cannot imagine, 
Thence, it went to a “ Press House,” where 
the powder lies in hard cakes. Thence, it 
went, in two ways,—on one side to a “Com- 
position Mixing House,” and, on the other, to 
a “Glazing House .= and thence to another 
és Granulating House.” Each of these 
buildings was fully one hundred yards from 
another : each was intercepted by plantations 
of firs and forest trees as a protection ; and 
the whole took place within forty seconds, 
There was no tracing how it had occurred, 
This, then, accounts for the different gaps— 
some of them extending fifty or sixty yards— 
in the plantations and groves? Mr. Ashbee 
nods a grave assent. He adds, that one large 
tree was torn up by the roots, and its trunk w as 
found deposited at such a distance, that they 
never could really ascertain where it came 
from. It was just found lying there. An iron 
water-wheel, of thirty feet in circumference, 
belonging to one of the mills, was blown toa 
yards through the air, cutting 
through the heads of all the trees in its w ay, 
and finally lodging between the upper boughs 
of a large tree, where is stuck fast, like a 
boy’s kite. The poor fellows who were killed 
—(our informant here drops his voice to a 
whisper, and speaks in short detached frag- 
ments ; there is nobody near us, but he feels 
as a man should in speaking of such things) 
—the poor fellows who were killed were 
horribly mutilated—more than mutilated, 
some of them—their different members, dis- 
tributed hither and thither, could not be 
buried with their proper owners, to any 
certainty. One man escaped out of,a house, 
before it blew up, in time to run at least forty 
yards. He was seen running, when suddenly 
he fell. But when he was picked up, he was 
found to be quite dead. ‘The concussion of 
the air had killed him. One man coming 
down the river in a boat was mutilated. 
Some men who were missing, were never 
found—blown all to nothing. The place 
where some of the “houses” had stood, did 
not retain so much as a piece of timber, or a 
brick. All had been swept away, leaving 
nothing but the torn-up ground, a little 
rubbish, and a black hash of bits of stick, to 
show the place where they had been erected. 
We turn our eyes once more towards the 
immense gaps in the fir groves, gaps which 
here and there amount to wide interv als, in 
which all the trees are reduced to about half 
their height, having been cut away near the 
middle. Some trees, near at hand, we observe 
to have been flayed of their bark all down 
one side ; others have strips of bark hanging 
dry and ‘black. Several trees are stra ingely 
distorted, and the entire trunk of one large 
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fir has been literally twisted like a corkscrew, 
from top to bottom, requiring an amount of 
force scarcely to be estimated by any known 
means of mechanical power. Axnidst all this 
quietness, how dreadful a visitation! It is 
visible on all sides, and fills the scene with a 
solemn melancholy weight. 

But we will linger here no longer. We 
take a parting glance around, at the planta- 
tions of firs, some of them prematurely old, 
and shaking their heads, while the air wafts 
by, as though conscious of their defeated 
youth, and all its once-bright hopes. The 
dead leaves lie thick beneath, in various 
sombre colours of decay, and through the 
thin bare woods we see the grey light fading 
into the advancing evening. Here, where the 
voice of man is never heard,: we pause, to 
listen to the sound of rustling boughs, and 


the sullen rush and murmur of water-wheels | 


and mill-streams ; and, over all, the song of a 
thrush, even while uttering blithe notes, gives 


a touching sadness to this isolated scene of; 


human labours—labours, the end of which, is 
a destruction of numbers of our species, which 
may, or may not, be necessary to the progress 
of civilisation, and the liberty of mankind. 





LORD PETER THE WILD WOODSMAN ; 
OR, THE PROGRESS OF TAPE. 

“Prrer, commonly known as Peter the 
Wild Boy, ‘lies buried ,in this churchyard, 
opposite to the porch,”—so saith the old 
parish-clerk of North Church, in the county 
of Hertford, who inscribed the same in the 
parish register of this church with a trem- 
bling hand, and after many times wiping his 
spectacles, in the year of our Lord 1767. This 
extraordinary wild youth was first found in 
the woods, near Hamelen, by his most fortu- 
nate Majesty, George the First, while he was 
hunting in the adjacent forest. It is not with 
a view of writing his strange biography, that 
we now take up the pen so reverently laid 
down by the old parish-clerk aforesaid, but 
simply to notice several extraordinary coin- 
cidences which exist between this denizen of 
the woods and forests, and another “ Peter,” 
who has been discovered at a date much 
nearer to our own times. 

This new Peter, alias Peter the Second, 
and subsequently “ Lord Peter,” as he was 
more commonly called, was also found in the 
woods, and under circumstances very similar 
to those of his prototype. “ How long Peter 
the Wild Boy has continued in this state is 
altogether uncertain,” saith the parish register 
previously quoted; “ but that he had formerly 
been under the care of some person, was evi- 
dent from the remains of a shirt-collar about 
his neck at the time he was found.” Some 
accounts also state that he had a wild sort of 
garment of skins besides his own natural wild 
one, So, with the more recent Peter, who 
was attired in the bristly hide of a forest boar, 
girded with osiers, and a very extensive shirt- 
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collar, which he exhibited with a certain bar- 
baric pride and ostentation. Having been 
discovered by a noble personage of great ex- 
perience and statesman-like insight into indi- 
vidual character and future exigencies, he 
was regarded as likely to be of future value 
to the world, and was placed to board at the 
farm-house of Mr. Bull. There, every effort 
was made to instruct him, but to no purpose. 
Exactly so with the original Peter, who was 
placed under the care of Dr. Arbuthnot, 1726, 
by the Princess of Wales; “but notwith- 
standing all the pains that were taken with 
him,” says the doctor’s report, “ he proved 
totally incapable of receiving any instruction.” 
For the board of the first Peter, at the farm- 
house of Mr. James Fenn, the yeoman, the 
sum of thirty-five pounds per annum was 
paid ; the sum paid for the second Peter was 
considerably more than that, but with this 
curious difference, that whereas the sum in 
the first instance was paid to Mr. Fenn ; the 
larger sum in the latter case came out of Mr. 
Bull’s own leathern purse, as he had to board 
and lodge the second Peter at his own ex- 
pense, and to find him in pocket money ; and 
all this for the honour of obliging the great 
personage who had placed him there— 
“in the name of his country,” as he gravely 
said, 

At this farm-house our present Peter led 
avery strange life ; for though all attempts 
at rational instruction proved of no avail, 
the office of head ranger of the woods which 
had been given him, by way of “getting his 
hand in,” was found to afford great scope for 
the display of his peculiar character. It was 
in this capacity that his various pranks 
acquired for him the cognomen of Lord Peter 
—a title he bore to the day of his death. 
He certainly did many queer things in this post 
of head ranger, and inspired no small alarm 
in the country round about. He would let 
nobody pass in certain directions except by 
creeping very slowly ; in other directions he 
would not let anybody pass at all; and in 
some special cases, he insisted upon making 
the people walk backwards,—which he said 
was the wisest way for those who wished to 
make any progress. 

Certainly, nothing could well exceed the an- 
noyance his rustic lordship created. Attired 
in adress of skins—to wit, a bullock’s hide, 
a mole-skin waistcoat, calf’s-skin smalls, with 
high boots, and a foraging cap; and armed 
with a long staff tipped with brass, on which 
poor farmer Bull’s arms were engraved; and 
followed by fierce mastiffs in brass spike- 
collars,—it will be readily understood that he 
presented a very formidable appearance. 

If the obstructions which Lord Peter offered 
had been as terrible and potent as the anta- 
gonistic front he presented, there would have 
been little chance of anybody making their 
way through the woods and forests at any 
time. But this was not the case. Beneath 
this bullock’s hide and mole-skin waistcoat, 
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and underneath that imposing foraging cap, 
there were no fixed resolves. Though fierce, he 
was a flincher ; though obstinate, he was we: ak ; : 
though loud, he was never in earnest ; though 
great in his advancing steps, he took care to 
step back continually, as if to reflect and 
collect his strength, but in reality to avoid 
making any progress whatever. His mastifis, 
of course, watched every movement of his eye, 
and did nothing but make threatening friaks 
and gambols round his boots. 

Most unfortunately, the people were not 
aware of this inward “condition of Lord Peter. 
They did not know that if they went forward 
with determination, and in a body, he and his 
mastifis — have retreated through the 
woods, step by step, or leap by leap, just as 
the people advanced. Little suspecting this, 
they were accustomed for a long time to eend 
humble petitions, and all that “sort of thing, 
at which he seldom deigned to look, and 
which he gave to his dogs to play with. 

One day, there being more than usual need 
for a free passage for ev erybody across the 
country, a large crowd of people set off to- 
gether. After the usual difficulties and ob- 
structions, they arrived at Lord Peter’s woods 
and forests. They met the head ranger 
at his accustomed post, with his back ‘set 
against a tree. As there were so many of 
them, his opposition was much less than or- 
dinary. Nevertheless, as he showed signs of 
intending to be as troublesome as possible, 
various individuals stepped forward with 
written arguments, plans, and statistical cal- 
culations. 

What did he do? Here we must refer 
once more to the ancie nt document. “ Peter,” 
says the Parish Register, “was well made, 
and of the middle size. His countenance 
had not the appearance of an idiot. He had 
a natural ear for music, and was so delighted 
with it, that if he heard any musical instru- 
ment played upon, he would immediately 
dance and caper about, till he was almost 
quite exhausted with fatigue ; and though he 
could never be taught the distinct utterance 
of any word, yet he could easily hum a tune.” 
So it was with Lord Peter. ' Seldom could | 
any distinct word be extorted from him, but | 
he had a prodigious faculty of humming. In | 
addition to this, so cur iously did he associate | 
the wishes and petitions of the people with| 
a certain invariable tune of derision or in-| 
difference in his own mind, that the very| 
sight of a crowd often produced such an}i 
effect upon him that he could not mae 





the action to the tune. ' 
The petitions, therefore, of which we have 
just spoken, he condescended to receive ; but, | 
instead of examining them, looking over them, 
or even tucking them into his mole or « m9 | 


skin pockets, he instantly let them drop, and, 
by way of doing something official in recog- 


nition, he danced round them! Forthwith 

his dogs, standing on their hind legs, all did | 

the same. The people were not satistied with | 
peo} 


| head ranger will utter. 
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this reception. It was an official ceremony— 
but no explanation. They then presented 
the diplomatic and somewhat grotesque head 
ranger with sundry models of farms, emblems 
of fumine, and pictures (after the manner of 
savage nations), to help his understanding of 
the actual state of affairs. He received them 
all in his hands, as before ; and, again letting 
them instantly fall to the ground, danced 
round them in the same manner as previously 
described, though with the addition of a few 
fresh antics and gesticulations. One of his 
dogs, also, stood upon his head ; but, rolling 
over, by accident, the canine enthusiast gave 
a smothered howl, and disappeared. 

The people, as a last resource, being now 
pretty well tired, presented diplomatic gew- 
gaws, popular types and symbols, toge sther 
with numerous official knick- knacks, such as 
ruled paper, patent inkstands, seals, wax, 
chaff-wax, deputy chaff-wax, &c.; but all in 
vain. Each collection of these was instantly 
dropped, and danced round,—until suddenly 
the head ranger stopped, staring intently at 
a certain thing! Somebody had given hima 
piece of red tape ! 

Fortunate, indeed, did it seem that any one 
should have included among his offerings an 
article of such magical powers. Lord Peter's 
attention was instantly caught—riveted—a 
bright thought had broken upon his night of 
mind—his eyes rolled correspondingly with 
the circle of new ideas that had arisen upon 
his mental horizon. What are his intentions ! 
what will he do? All the crowd are in 
breathless suspense for the first words the 
But an action more 
expressive than words fills the spectators with 
a fresh surprise. His forest lordship raises 
the piece of red tape to his mouth, and, 
looking up with a grateful and devout air, 
swallows it! 

A pause of general excitement ensues, Is 
it digestible ?—that is the question inwardly 
asked by the majority. Before any one, how- 
ever, has recovered from his astonishment, 
the eyes of Lord Peter gleam with greedy 
anxiety on the crowd, from one to another, tilla 
peculi: arly intelligent person, in a rusty black 
coat, threadbare black trousers, and high-lows, 
with ink-spots on all his fingers, and an office- 
pen behind his right ear, advances towards 
Lord Peter and presents him with a basket 
full of folded pieces of red tape. One by one 
the pieces are seized, and swallowed ; and, 

the crowd might judge by the obvious 
sympathy and rolling delight of the head 
ranger’s eyes, there was every prospect that 
they would soon be thoroughly digested and 
assimilated with his system in the happy 
future. 

From this day, Lord Peter became a changed 
man. He saw his right course in life. He 
announced it publicly, and went to dwell in 
the great city. 

Now, when this new expression of his official 
sentiments got wind, and was coupled with the 
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feat he had recently performed in swallowing 
so much red tape, he rapidly became a man 
of mark and likelihood in the great city. 
Everybody paid court to him as one sure 
to rise to honour. He began his new life 
by setting up as a master carpenter, without 
going through any intermediate apprenticeship 
or study; and in the course of a few years, as 
he was found to have a genius for watching a 
glue-pot, while on the fire, the first cabinet- 
maker of the day took him into partnership. 


The cabinet-work of Lord Peter gave the | 


utmost satisfaction to his employers, and the 
greatest possible dissatisfaction to everybody 
else—at least to all the people, if they, poor 
souls, are anybody. 

Numberless petitions now came to him, as 
urgently as of old, though with more ceremony 
than when he ran wild in the woods. He had 
abandoned his dress of skins, with the excep- 
tion of the foraging cap, which he had con- 
verted into a more domestic article, equally 
applicable as a day-cap or a night-cap ; and, 


wonderfully “got up,’ and was followed by 
an attendant in livery with the glue-pot. 
said attendant alsocarrieda telescope under his 
arm, as Lord Peter often wished to see how 
objects close at hand looked when he applied 
the eye-glass end to them, and the object-glass, 
or “field,” to his eye. The telescope was also 
fitted, under his directions, with a distorting 
glass, which rendered objects of all sorts of 
shapes ; and, likewise, with a darkening glass, 
by means of which he could see nothing at 
all, though he often kept staring through it 
with all his might. 

The petitions and requisitions he now re- 


ceived did not relate at all to the woods|me in Naples, if you please. 
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after yard of red tape, to the utter confusion 
of all the petitioners, the discomfiture of his 
enemies, and the bewilderment of the country 
at large ! f 

At last, after a life of great public service, 
Lord Peter saw his end approaching. Being 
of a disinterested and generous disposition, he 
determined not to leave his light under a 
bushel of saw-dust, but that other men in 
oftice should derive all the benefit they could 
from his wisdom and experience. Before 
he died, therefore, he left this great political 
maxim (which had been his rule through life, 
and the foundation of all his greatness), 
as a guide for all future cabinet-makers and 
public carpenters: “ Never do anything till 


\you are obliged; and then do as little as 


possible.” 

A brass plate is fixed up in the parish 
church of North Church, Hertford, on the 
top of which there is (or there used to be, 
some years ago) a sketch of the head of 


é |“ Peter,” drawn from a very good engraving 
in place of his former costume, he now| 
appeared in fine cloth, wore a shirt-collar | 


by Bartolozzi. A similar effigy has been 

arranged to be carved in stone, by Lord 

Peter’s political admirers and disciples—the ° 
statuaries having strict injunctions never to 

raise a chisel until ordered by the police to 

“move on,” and then only to chip off the 

smallest particle of stone-dust at a time. 
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Naples, Jan. 8. 
Wuar sort of reading for the million is 
provided under the enlightened rule of Fer- 
dinand Bomba, King of Naples, is a question 
which it will not occupy a great number of 
your columns to answer. Take a walk with 
There is a 


and forests, but to the supervisorship of|crowd at the street corner, where there 
the bodily health of the inhabitants of|is a People’s Library; that is to say, an old 
the great city, with their water-pipes, and| wall, under the professional care of the 


drain-pipes, and bills of mortality. As to 
the doctors, and statistical folks, and learned 
clerks, under his control, he treated them 
all in his old way ; whatsoever proposals 
for doing anything they placed in his hands, 
he instantly let them drop, and danced round 
them. In like manner, though with a differ- 
ence, when large deputations of the people 
came to him with petitions, and proposals, 
and prayers, against Old Typhus, Old Cholera, 
Old Rawhead, and the Reverend Mr. Skull- 
yard —all dreadful old nuisances—he re- 
ceived them with a bow; but, as soon as the 
deputations were out of sight, he let fall their 
documents and papers, and performed his 
usual dance round them. Subsequently, how- 
ever, as the people happened (for a wonder) to 
become impatient and clamorous because 
nothing was really done, or seemed at all 
likely ever to be done, he advanced upon a 
temporary platform outside the window of 
the cabinet-maker’s workshop, and placing 
himself in a dignified and truly imposing 
attitude, began to draw from his mouth yard 


jing a blister ; he raises it, anc 


bill-poster, and blistered over with placards. 
The gentleman with the ete is spread- 

the anxious 
crowd fastens curiously upon its expanding 
features, as he smooths it out before their 
eyes. It contains political information, being, 
in fact, a police notice. Every batch of pla- 
ecards has a small crowd about it; the propor- 
tion of the million who can read is in Naples 
(as in England) small; but those who are 
learned, read aloud the writing on the wall to 
the poor ragged Belshazzars standing about 
them. Here is a good deal about police, and 
so on, something about a railway, and all the 
praise of the new singer at San Carlo, in a 
mighty poster. Few remarks are made, for 
no game is too small in the eyes of a police 
spy ; but the people will go home, and discuss 
the information they have gathered from the 
wall. So, for example, numbers of them come 
to talk, like connoisseurs, of the new bass, or 
the new tenor, whom they have never seen or 
heard,—-never will see or hear,—but they have 
read about him, or heard read about him, on 
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the wale mr have he wn Mvely eunagh to 


fancy all the rest. 

Let us continue our walk, now, and we 
shall observe, in most of the open spaces, 
strings of literature, parallel strings, slack- 
ropes on which stories, ballads, and romances, 
dance in the wind. You have such literature 
in your own streets. Here the woodcut on 
the first page of each work is continued, so 
that it will represent whatever you please, 
king, cowslip, church, or crocodile. The 
mystery is pleasant to the lazzaroni, and 
they have fancies able to complete the 
pictures, each man to his cwn respective 
taste. Here we are, in the Largo di Castello, 
mob’s elysium. There is a little ragamuftin 
sleeping in his basket ; there is another wide 
awake, and peeping into Signor’s pocket. 
Here is Pulcinella, centre of a laughing crowd, 
and we have passed a host of petty theatres. 
Look at this army of eyes intent upon the 
literary wonders of a slack rope, which a 
learned friend is slowly spelling over for the 
multitude of ears. These publications for 
the many have not been prohibited, at any 
rate :—“TThe ridiculous contest which took 
place between the Cat and the Mouse ;” 
“The story of Florindo and Chiarastella ;” 
“History of the death of Marzia Basile, who 
was decapitated for the cruel death inflicted 
upon her Husband for the sake of her Lover ;” 
with such profitable matter, of which I have 
taken the trouble to read a great deal before 


I take upon myself to inform you that it is 


such garbage as one might expect. No 
priest, however, is required to exercise a 
moral censorship over the people’s literature, | t 
so long as it touches upon no question poli- 
tical or ecclesiastical. Whether it be defiled 
or undefiled does not concern the church. 
That is the great bulk of the people’s 
reading; but we may as well step into this 
bookseller’s shop. There is a good deal of 
orthodox theology, and law, and a little 
abstract science—the agglomeration of dry 
titles is as the agglomeration of sand grains 
in a small Sahara. The bookseller, seeing 
us to be strangers, knits his brows: he fears 
lest we be come to denounce some of his 
books. We set him at ease by putting a ray 
of sun into our faces ; light of any kind, actual 
or metaphorical, being antagonism to 
principle w hichupholdsa an Expurgi atory Index. 
“Have you such a book?” I ask. “ No, 
sir, it is prohibited as immoral, because it 
contained some anatomical plates. I have 
many copies at the Custom-house, but they 
were all seized. They made me pay duty for 
them, though.”—“Have you the translation of 
Goldsmith’s History of England ?”—* Bless 
you, sir, no; it contains an 
the Reformation.” —* W. ell, but I don’t see 
either of these books prohibited in the Ex- 
purgatory Index.”— “Dio mio, Signor, that 
is no guide! We have the Papal Index, and 
the Royal Index, and we have the priests, 
who stop and suppress at the Custom-hotise 





the | 


account of 
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any book: they please. They suppress every- 
thing,” says the bookseller, spitefully ; “my 
trade is gone. Heaven knows what will 
become of me !” 

Here is another bookseller, determined to 
do business, who dangles ostentatiously a 
catalogue before his door. Now let us see 
what kind of books the government of Naples 
has left for the delectation of the people. [ 
will read you at random a few titles: “ Exa- 
mination and Condemnation of the Sovereignty 
of the People before the Tribunal of Reason 
and Faith.” “Rhymes in Honour of the 
most Holy Virgin from the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury.” “'The Fall of the Republic in England.” 
“Devotions at Calvary.” “The Month of 
June consecrated to the most Holy Blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” History of the 
Origin and Effect of the New Miraculous 
Medal of the most Holy Virgin Mary.” 
And so on. These are the sort of books 
licensed to the press at Naples. There is 
also “ A collection of good books in favour of 
Truth and Virtue,” not only sanctioned, but 
industriously circulated, by the government, 
It is addressed “to princes, bishops, ma- 
gistrates, teachers of youth, and all men of 
good intentions,” who are invited “to diffuse 
these elements, and present copies of them 
to all.” They condemn the doctrines of 
liberal philosophers as “producing the down- 
fall of religion, the horrors of war, the lament- 
ation of mothers, and* the general misery of 
a people!” The signs are then given by 
which these firebrands may be known. The 
scholar asks whether “all who wear mous- 
taches and whiskers are liberal philosophers ?” 
And is told in answer that the chief outward 
sign of a man’s being dangerous and liberal 
is a demi-peruque. Mr. Gladstone has told 
you how one of these little books teaches 
solemnly, that a prince who has sworn an 
oath to his people is not bound to keep it 
unless he please. I will pass on to another, 
“Prose and Verse; useful pastime for the 
Autumn Holidays.” This is a book for children, 
alternating from the comic to the sentimental, 
There is a series of receipts in it for the treat- 
ment of democrats. Here are some comic 
bits. For an impious democrat “a gallows” 
is recommended: “apply it immediately to 
the sick man, and the cure is effected in a 
few minutes.”—“ For an ambitious democrat, 
use the pillory ;’ and soon. The book ends 
with a “story.” The writer recounts in this 
an imaginary visit to a lunatic asylum at 
Aversa, where most of the patients are poli- 
tically mad. Some shouted, Viva la Liberia / 
A bankrupt merchant was mad for equality; 
some had a reformed creed in view ; some 
were planning constitutions ; and some were 
bellowing the Marseillaise and the Carma- 
gnola, mingling with them blasphemies of the 
Madonna. 

This is the only literature which is acces- 
sible to the Lazzaroni—the lower orders—of 

Naples. With the hot iron of an Expurgatory 
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Index, and with other similar tools, our govern- | things. They are full of corn, with a pro- 

ment endeavours to consign the flock under | portionate quantity ofchaffand straw. Let us 

its charge to moral blindness. Whether the | no longer, therefore, take all these “sayings ” 

literary eyes of the people really are put out,|for granted; let us rather take them to 

I greatly doubt. The whirligig of time will] task a little, for their revision and our own 

bring round its revenges. good. 

——______—— -— -| Proverbs being the common property of al] 

> TY mankind, and often to be traced to very re- 

ROLL ON! . masa 

; ee ; mote geographical sources, we shall observe 

THE ancient sage, in philosophic dreams, no national classification ; but string a few 

_Beheld ee planet oan an — aa; together now and then from Arabia and China, 

The type of powers with which man’s nature teems, | ¢-om Spain, Italy, France, or England, just 

For moral marvels mightier far imparted. . : ; 
as they may occur. 


To move the world with levers of the mind, So, now to our first string. 
To wield the forces of resistless reason— “ Honesty is the best policy.” This is true in 
This is to raise and regulate mankind, the higher sense; but doubtful in the sense 
To shape their year, and frame their every season. | usually intended. It is true as to the general 
good, but not usually for the individual, ex- 
cept in the long run. (We pass over the 
obvious truth, that it is better policy to earn 
a guinea than to steal one, because the proverb 
has a far wider range of meaning than that.) 
There they lie treasured from the birth of Time, To be a “politic,” clever fellow, a vast 
Bequeath’d by nations that have lived and perish’d;| deal more humouring of prejudices, errors, 
Unharm’'d and scathless through the hand of crime, | and follies, is requisite, than at all assorts 
By keen custodians sharply watched and cherish’d. with true honesty of character. If, however, 
we regard this proverb only on its higher 
Is lever-moved to catch the sun’s full glory ; moral ground, then, of COURSE ee must at 
Which, with due mixture of soft humours shared, once admit its truth. The reader will pro- 
Will rear fresh crops, when ‘Time is old and hoary. bably be surprised, as we were, to find that jt 
comes from the Chinese, and will be found in 
And none can estimate their future worth, the translation of the novel of “ Ju-Kiao-Li.” 
Piercing the veil that covers distant ages ; “A leap from a hedge is better:than a good 





The fruits of industry which once were reap'd 
With awkward toil, since thoughtfully amended, 

At first were scanty; yet, in garners heap’d, 
Growing in wealth, new stores to old appended. 





Meanwhile, the soil more skilfully prepared, 





When we and ours shall slumber in the earth, man’s prayer.” (Spanish.) The leap (of a 


Wiped and erased from Memory’s faithless pages. robber) from his lurking-place, being pre- 


——————| ferable to asking charity, and receiving a 
STRINGS OF PROVERBS. blessing, is one of those proverbs, the im- 
pudent immorality of which is of a kind that 
WHEN a saying has passed into a national| makes it impossible to help laughing. Its 
proverb, it is regarded as having received the | frank atrocity amounts to the ludicrous. It 
“hall-mark” of the people, with respect to|is an old Spanish proverb, and occurs in 
its prudence or practical wisdom. Proverbs| “Don Quixote”—of course in the mouth of 
deal only with realities, generally of the most | Sancho. 
homely and every-day kind, and are always| “A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
supposed to comprise the most sage advice, or| bush.” The extreme caution ridiculed by this 
the most broad worldly truth, within the least | proverb is of a kind which one would hardly 
possible compass. have expected to be popular in a commercial 
Now, while we admit that proverbs are for| country. If this were acted upon, there 
the most part true, and useful in their teach-} would be an end of trade and commerce, and 
ing, and that they very often inculcate ex-|all capital would lie dead at the banker’s— 
cellent maxims, we must at the same time|as a bird who was held safe. The truth is, 
enter our protest against the infallibility of|our whole practice is of a directly opposite 
most of them. Numbers will be found, on| kind. We regard a bird in the hand as worth 
the least examination (which is seldom given| only a bird ; and we know there is no chance 
to them) to be one-sided truths; others, in-| of making it worth two birds—not to speak 
culeate an utterly selfish conduct, under the} of the hope of a dozen—without letting it 
guise of prudence or worldly wisdom; and| out of the hand. Inasmuch, however, as the 
some of them are absolutely false, or ouly of| proverb also means to exhort us not to give 
the narrowest application. The majority of|up a good certainty for a tempting uncer- 
the proverbs, of all modern nations, originate | tainty, we do most fully coincide in its pru- 
with the people, and with the humbler classes, | dence and sound sense. It is identical with the 
(we must except the Chinese and Arabic,| French, “ Miewx vaut wn ‘tiens’ que deux ‘tu 
which are evidently the product of their} |]’auras,’”—one “take this” is better than two 
sages,) as witnessed by the homeliness of the | “ thou shalt have it ;”— identical also with the 
allusions, and the frequent vulgarity, but, in| Italian: “HZ meglio wn uovo oggi, che una 
all cases, the actual experience of life and its| gallina domani;” an egg to-day is better 
ordinary occurrences with regard to men and| than a hen to-morrow. It owes its origin to 
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the Arabic—* A thousand cranes in the air, 
are not worth one sparrow in the fist.” 

“ Enough is as good as a feast.” The best 
comment on this proverb that occurs to us 
was the reply made by Rooke, the composer, 
(a man who had a fund of racy Irish wit in 
him,) at a time when he was struggling with 
considerable worldly difficulties. “ How few 
are our real wants!” said a consoling friend ; 


“of what consequence is a splendid dinner ? | 


Enough is as good as a feast.” —“ Yes,” replied 
Rooke, “and therefore a feast is as good as 
enough—and I think I prefer the former.” 

“ Love me, love my dog.” At first sight this 
has a kindly appearance, as of one whose 
interest in a humble friend was as great as 
any he took in himself; but, on looking 
closer into it, we fear it involves a curious 
amount of selfish encroachment upon the 


kindness of others—a sort of doubling of the | 
My dog | 


individuality, with all its exactions. 
(in whatever shape) may be an odious beast ; 
or, at best, one who either makes himself, or, 
whose misfortune it is to be, very disagreeable 


to certain people ; but, never mind—what of 


that, if he is my dog? Society could not go 
on if this were persisted in. 

“ Set a beggar on horseback, and he'll ride to 
the devil.” The direction in which he will 
ride depends entirely on the character of the 
beggar—or poor man suddenly risen to power. 
Some sink over the other side of the horse, 


and drop into utter sloth and pampered sen- | 


sualism ; but others do their best to ride 
well, and sometimes succeed. 
and Rienzi did not ride long in the best way ; 


but several patriots, who have rapidly risen | 


from obscurity to power, have set noble 
examples. 

“Throw him into a river, and he will rise 
with a fish in his mouth.” (Arabic.) 
men are so fortunate that nothing can sink 
_them. Where another man would 
‘they find fish or pearls. 

“The monkey feared transmigration, lest he 


showld become a gazelle.” (Arabic.) The match-! 


less conceit of some people, and utter igno- 


rance of themselves, either as to appearance | 
or abilities, are finely expressed in the above-| 
“The baker's wife went to bed hungry.” | 


(Arabic.) How often is it seen, that those 
who follow a profession or trade are among 


the last to display a special benefit: from their | 


calling! Our proverb, that “Shoemakers’ 
wives are the worst shod,” seems to be 
derived from the same source. 

“Chat échaudé craint Veau froide;” the 
scalded cat fears (even) cold water. This is a 
better version of the English proverb of “ A 
burnt child dreads the fire.” That the proverb 
is by no means of general application, the 
experience of every one can avouch. It would 
be the saving of many a child, of whatever 
age, who having been burnt should entertain 
a salutary dread of the fire ever after. But 
it is net so; witness how many are burnt— 
z.¢é., ruined wounded, shot, drowned, made 
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Masaniello | 


Some | 


drown | 


(Conducted by 


ridiculous, who had all been previously well 
warned by “burning their fingers” with 
losses, injuries by land and sea, and failures 
in attempts involving dangerous chances. 

“Crom a boo;” Iwill burn. This Irish 
proverb, or saying, may serve in many re- 
spects as an adverse commentary on the pre- 
|ceding. There are people who are never at 
rest when they are out of hot water—nor 
contented when they are in. “I will burn” 
is the motto of the Duke of Leinster. It 
would do capitally for Mr. Smith O’Brien. 
Perhaps, however, it should not be read as a 
resolution to suffer, but as a threat to inflict 
ja burning. Still, the vagueness of this threat 
;—a dreadful announcement with no definite 
object—would render it equally applicable. 

“ Bis dat qui cito dat;” he gives double 
who gives promptly. The truth of this is 
well illustrated by the converse it suggests ; 
that he who long delays and tantalises before 
giving, earns less gratitude than scorn. It 
requires more generosity and a finer mind 
|to confer a favour in the best way, than to 
confer double the amount of the favour in 
itself. 

“ What I gain afore, I lose ahint.” (Scotch). 
To be engrossed with a fixed object, is 
to forget what is going on all around us 
I am closely engaged with what is passing 
before my eyes, while I am deceived and 
injured behind my back. This quaint old 
proverb has been ludicrously illustrated by a 
| characteristic story. A Highlander, in a some- 
what scanty kilt, was crossing a desolate moor 
one winter's night, and being very cold, he 
hastened to a light he saw at no great 
|distance. It turned out to be a decomposed 
cod’s head, which sent forth phosphoric 
gleams. He stooped down to try and warm 
his hands at it; but finding the bleak winds 
whistling all round his legs, he made the sage 
observation above, which has passed into a 
proverb. 

“ Entfloh’nes Wort, geworf’ner Stein, die 
kommen nimmernehr herein;” the hasty 
word, and hasty stone, can never be recalled. 
How truthful, how home to the mark, does 
this proverb fly ; how excellent is the warn- 
ing and the self-command it inculcates ! 

“ To-day a fire, to-morrow ashes.” (Arabic.) 
Violent passions are the soonest exhausted ; 
to-day all-powerful, to-morrow nothing, or the 
| consequences. 

“ Reading the psalms to the dead.” (Arabic.) 
This is the original of our “Preaching to the 
dead,” to express the fruitlessness of exhorta- 
tions, applications, or petitions, to certain in- 
sensible people. 

“ Follow the owl, she will lead thee to ruin.” 
(Arabic.) A most picturesque proverb, giving 
its own scenery with it. But it strikes one 
as curious that this should come from the 











East, which seems so familiar to our appre- 
hensions. Not only are the habits of the owl 
the same, but the owl is equally regarded as 
the symbol of a purblind fool. Yet, on the 
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other hand, the owl of classic times was a 
type of wisdom. 

“Two of a trade can never agree.” It is 
curious, and, in most instances, highly grati- 
fying, to see how many of these sayings of our 
ancestors are becoming falsified by the great 
advances made, of late years, in social feel- 
ings and arrangements. ‘Trades unions, co- 
operative societies—in fact, all our great 
Companies prove how well two of a trade can 
agree ; and so do all combinations of masters 
or of workmen. Yes, it will be said, but 
they “agree,” and co-operate for their mutual 
interests, and they do not agree with those 
opposed to them. Of course not; the sen- 
sible thing, therefore, is obvious, to enlarge 
the sphere of good understanding and reci- 
procal fair-dealing in matters of business, and 
thus to supersede the bad feeling and injury 
of greedy rivalries and selfish antagonisms. 

“ There was a wife who always took what she 
had, and never wanted.” (Scotch). A good 
practical advice, showing the importance of 
using what you possess, instead of hoarding it, 
or reserving it, even when most needed, for 
some possible contingency, which may never 
occur. It seems to refer chiefly to articles of 
dress, clothing, domestic utensils, or other 
household matters. 

“ Dat Deus immiti cornua curta bovi ;” God 
curtails the power to do evil in those who 
desire to do it. 

“ There is honour among thieves.’ This is, 
no doubt, quite true, though you must be a 
thief yourself to derive any benefit from it. 
They stand by their order. The suggestion, 
is—since there is honour towards each other 
among the most unprincipled classes, surely 
Mr, Sweepstakes, and Mr. Moses Battledore, 
who are both respectable members of society, 
and belong to clubs, would not cheat me. 
But this does not logically follow ; for we by 
uo means know how far the respectable indi- 
vidual makes his view of his own interest an 
excuse to himself for an occasional exception 
to the code of morality he professes. There ’s 
honour among thieves ; and there are thieves 
(here and there) among honourably-connected 
men, “all honourable men.” Life is a 
“mingled yarn” of good and evil; and so- 
ciety is a motley aggregate of all sorts of 
yarns, 

“A rose-bud fell to the lot of a monkey.” 
(Arabic). The monkey appreciated the rose- 
bud quite as much as swine appreciate the 
pearls which are said to be cast before them. 

“Of what use toa fool is all the trouble he 
gives himself ?” (Chinese). None whatever ; 
but his folly may cause a vast deal of trouble 
to people of sense. One false move of an 
utterly incompetent man in office, and the 
force of the saying becomes very expansive. 

“There are no lies so wicked as those which 
have some foundation.” (Chinese). A saying 
which is but too true, and which ought to be 
universally understood in society, as some 
protection against slander. 








PROVERBS. 


“ Many preparations before the sour plum 
sweetens.” (Chinese), Great results do not 
hastily ripen ; great and important changes 
must undergo a gradual process. 

“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” This 
seems to be derived from the old Spanish 
proverb, which we find in Don Quixote, 
“ He loves thee well who makes thee weep.” 
They are unkindly and dangerous maxims, 
which tend to inculeate severity, and to justify 
harsh treatment upon the plea of future 
advantage. We readily admit that nothing 
can well be worse than a “spoilt child,” nor 
can a more injurious system exist than that 
of pampering or spoiling,—except the direct 
opposite, that of frequently causing tears, 

“A tea-spoonful of honey is worth a pound of 
gal.” An indiscriminate use of the sweets 
of life is a stupidity and an injury ; but the 
judicious use of them is of far more service 
in the production of good results, than the 
bitter lessons which are often considered to 
be of most advantage. It is better to soften 
the heart than to harden it. “A soft word 
turneth away wrath.” 

“ What the ant collects in a year, the priest eats 
up in a night.” (Arabic.) The tithe-taxes, 
and other revenues of the state-clergy, de- 
rived from the industry of the working 
classes, are not very tenderly dealt with in 
this proverb. 

“ The walls have ears.’ (Arabic.) This is 
one of the many instances of our homeliest 
proverbs in every-day use, being derived from 
the East. No doubt the saying, that “ Little 
pitchers have great ears” (in allusion to the 
sharpness of hearing in children), is also 
derived from the domestic utensils of foreign 
countries in ancient times. The British 
Museum contains many such little pitchers, 
as well as the Foundling Hospital. 

“ The ox that ploughs must not be muzzded.” 
(Arabic.) The labourer ought to be allowed 
freedom of speech, or at least free breathing. 
We have a nautical saying akin to this — 
“A sailor never works well if he does not 
grumble.” 

“Three united men will ruin a town.” 
(Arabic.) The power of combination was 
never more excellently expressed. 

“ He begins the quarrel who gives the second 
blow.” (Spanish.) There are but few who 
possess the requisite degree of wise and kindly 
forbearance and magnanimous self-command 
implied in this saying. To strike again, or 
rather (as the d/ow is figurative) to retort an 
angry word, is natural to most men ; to pre- 
serve a reproving silence, or administer a 
dignified rebuke, is in the power only of 
great characters—and not with them at all 
times, But it is quite possible, as we live 
in a very pugnacious world, that such for- 
bearance should not be thrown away upon 
every one, or the small minority of the 
magnanimous would soon be beaten out of 
existence. The above proverb, we believe, is 
originally Spanish, and, coming from a people 
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so proverbially revengeful, seems very extra- 
ordinary, and only to be accounted for as the 
result of an abstract thought of some lofty- 
minded hidalgo, speculating on friendship. 
Don Quixote might have said it. 

“ A stitch in time saves nine.” One of the 
most sensible and practical of all proverbs, as 
everybody’s experience can avouch. Yet, in 
defiance of all their own experience, how 
many people we often see who constantly 
neglect the stitch in time! They do not for- 
get it, or overlook it ; and when they do, if 
you point it out to them, they still neglect it. 

“Chi non sa niente, non dubita di niente ;” 
he who knows nothing, doubts of nothing. 
The converse is equally true. He who knows 
much, is careful how he doubts of anything. 
This is peculiarly inculcated, at the present 
time, by the extraordinary discoveries and 
success of science. 


A NEW WAY OF MANUFACTURING 
GLORY. 


AFTER a week’s residence in Brussels, that 
most compact of capital cities, under the sup- 
position that I had encountered, and, like 
Richard, conquered and plucked the heart out 
of, every “lion” of celebrity, I was about de- 
parting by railway for Namur, to take 


“ The morn upon the silent Meuse,” 


when my friend, Dr. Philaster, who may be 
said to be in the lair of every lion in Flanders, 
was announced to me. From him, I first 
learned that a man may buy guide-books and 
read them, seek out all the “sights” they 
indicate, and see them, and yet know very 
little of anything novel, and find, positively, 
nothing new, without a/| trusty and well- 
initiated companion to accompany him in his 
pilgrimages, and heroic endeavours to meet 
with the marvellous. Almost the first question 
I heard from my friend, after the first shake 
of the hand, was, whether I had seen 
M. Robyns’ private Museum. The second, 
on receiving a negative, whether I would 
delay my journey to visit it with him. His 
account satisfied me there was something 
worth seeing, and that I had better not miss 
the opportunity of going with a mutual friend ; 
so, letting loose once more our gasping port- 
manteaus, and releasing their many-wrinkled 
contents from press, we sallied forth im- 
mediately. 

On the way, I made some acquaintance 
with the character of the gentleman I was 
about to visit. M. Robyns is a rich man, a 
millionnaire, whose passion and pursuits it has 
been, from youth upwards, to collect the most 
incongruous articles and curiosities of every 
possible description and kind. Some, of more 
virtu than value ; some, of more value in coin 
than in art or antiquity ; some have nothing 
to boast of but their own eccentricity, and 
that of the proprietor who put them in the 
position they occupy. With money at his 
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disposal, possessed of an indefatigable ind ustry, 
and being a fine naturalist, it may be easily 
imagined that he has succeeded in bringing 
together many valuable and curious objects, 
But “vaulting ambition ” is not the only thing 
that overleaps itself; and the restless excess 
of this passion for collecting, is strangely de- 
veloped in the indiscriminate agglomeration of 
every possible thing possessed of a body, and 
within reach of powderand shot or corporal 
touch, or the gold that melts iron gates, or the 
cunning of man, which he has assembled and 
united in his Museum. I shall but allude, 
slightly, to what I beheld in a hasty survey, 
my object being solely to draw the attention 
of travellers to a place very well worth the 
trouble of visiting. 

“ He is jealous of English visitors,” said the 
Doctor, “and has reason to be so, of which 
more anon: but I have known him for many 
years, and doubt not I can get you in, if he is 
at home ; if not, it is problematical, for Made- 
moiselle has then to be consulted.” 

“ And who is Mademoiselle ?” 

“Why, you must know, he is unmarried, 
and Mademoiselle is a young person who 
directs his household, but whose chief business 
it is to provide specimens and objects for his 
Museum.” 

“ A young lady of peculiar talent ?” 

“Genius, sir, genius. Observe her head 
when you see it.” The doctor is a great 
phrenologist.—But we are at our'destination. 

M. Robyns is not at home, when we inquire ; 
he will return shortly ; but, in the meantime, 
Mademoiselle, receiving the Doctor’s name, 
begs us to walk in. 

We pass through the gateway of a blind 
white house, and find ourselves in a large 
square court-yard, having a small piece of 
water in it for ducks to swim at ease. Other 
animals, dogs, cats, goats, are loitering about 
in the autumn sunshine. There is nothing 
peculiar in all this, and yet we feel ourselves 
transplanted at once into an atmosphere where 
animals, living or dead, are suddenly of supe- 
rior importance. From the court-yard we pass, 
unescorted, into a closely-crowded miniature 
botanical garden, the first aspect of which an 
ancient Greek would have taken for a planta- 
tion of lotus ; every flower being covered and 
capped by a white card, indicating its genera 
and birth-place ; a system which, among all 
things, lifeless or human, however much it 
may serve to blazon their ancestral renown, 
will essentially diminish and deface their 
individual beauty. This Garden, or Purgatory 
of Plants, is flanked on either side by two 
long sheds or out-houses, running parallel the 
whole length down. A high square wall shuts 
in yard and garden from the rest of the world. 

“And, observe,” interposes the Doctor, 
while we follow his admonition to mark what 
we see, “that, from within the enclosure ot 
that wall, war is waged upon the rest of the 
world !” 


We are tempted to ask the 


how long 
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enclosed have kept on the offensive ; but are 
haunted by the account of Mademoiselle, 
whom we expect, every instant, to behold. 
What can, possibly, be the skill in furnishing 
materials for the Museum, that so fascinates 
this extraordinary gentleman? How does 
she develope her genius ? 

“Mademoiselle owes her position entirely 
to her wonderful aptitude in decoying and 
entrapping rats and mice,” continues our 
triend. 

“Rats and mice? And for the Museum ?” 

“You will see the use to which those small 
deer are put, presently.” 

While we are ruminating, more and more 
perplexed, Mademoiselle joins us. Our salute 
is profound. The Doctor, as we have said, a 
great phrenologist, and the discoverer of a 
particular organ—but whether this of rat- 
catching I cannot say—observes her with 
interest. Mademoiselle is buxom, blithe, 
and appears to possess constant animal spirits 
(a thing imperative to her profession, of 
course), She informs us that M. Robyns has 
returned, and will be with us immediately. 
After which, Mademoiselle, with the air of 
one who has perpetual business on hand, trips 
away. She does really trip; a thing only 
possible to a neatly-turned ankle and an 
elastic heel. 

“ And now,” says the Doctor, observing us 
to be, like the Homeric hero, vulnerable in 
the heel, “I will explain to you Mademoi- 
selle’s system before Robyns joins us. 

“Tn the first place, you must understand, 
M. Robyns receives no rat or mouse into his 
collection that has not been caught or killed 
within the precincts you have just inspected ; 
—on the premises, in short. Why, you will 
understand when you see the purpose to 
which he devotes the tails of those worthies. 
Consequently, the necessity of an expert hand 
is obvious. Mademoiselle, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with that deep genius for expedients 
which her organs indicate, immediately on 


coming into office bethought herself of the | 


following plan But, here is Robyns!” 

We are introduced to a tall dark gentle- 
man, with a hat very much over his brows, 
who, after saluting, without more ado leads 
into the house, silently wondering at the 
genius that can, within so narrow a compass 


mice tails in any quantity; and regretting 
that the interesting details of her “ plan” 
are thus suddenly cut short. 

We enter the first room bare-headed. 

“Hats on, messieurs; hats on! We do 
not uncover ourselves here,” says M. Robyns. 

“And thereby hangs a tale, which, I dare 
say, he will, presently, revert to,” whispers 
the Doctor. 

In the first room, besides an old tattered 
tapestry, so hidden by book-cases, and dis- 
figured by neglect, that the subject of it is 
impereeptible—clearly showing that the pro- 
prietor’s taste and passion do not lie in that 
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direction—there is a group of eleven squirrels 
under a glass cupola, all earnestly engaged in 
performing a particular thema of one of the 
great composers. The leader of the band 
holds the baton erect, with an authoritative 
air, and an imperious lift of the head worthy 
of Costa, when, with his wizard flourish, he is 
about to dictate one of the most impressive 
passages in the Stabat Mater. Nothing can 
exceed the intentness of the orchestra on their 
several part pieces, piping 


“To the spirit ditties of no tone,” 


with a zeal that would have done an old 
band-master’s heart good to see. Here, a 
little fellow with a flageolet, holding it down 
low, with that quaint pomposity the mellow 
blowing in the instrument requires ; here, a 
horn and cornet, martial and important ; 
here, a trombone, insisting on the sound ; 
here, a fife, lively and alert. All, as in their 
natural state, with their tails cocked up 
behind them, like a very critical audience 
indeed. This animal grouping is of the same 
kind as that which has met with so much 
attention in the Great Exhibition, only it 
does not represent any Reinecke Fuchs, or 
story whatever. Leaving these—to a lover 
of the woodlands—melancholy little mutes, 
we proceed into the next room. M. Robyns 
has, there is little doubt, the rarest private 
beetle and butterfly collection in the world. 
The butterflies are a wonder to behold. All 
quarters — America, Australia, the Brazils, 
South Europe, the Tyrol, Germany —are 
here levied under contribution. Moths, rich 
as when from their “dark cocoons;” the 
swallow-tail species of butterfly in great per- 
fection ; the great dark-winged, sombre, lurid, 
mysterious-looking Death’s-head (Todten- 
kopf), with the lines and traceries that give 
him his name, hideously distinct ; the little 
swift-winged pigeon ; the butterfly, with the 
shimmering blue on either of the wings, 
looking sideways, called by the Germans, 
Schiller-vogel; and many others, known 
either to England, or the European Conti- 
nent, and of the rarest description, far too 
multitudinous to enumerate. Nay, the num- 
ber of their cases, even, would challenge com- 
putation, as they stand about in rows from 


| floor to ceiling of the little cabined and con- 
and absolute a limit, furnish rats’ tails and 


fined room. Nor would it be too confident to 
assert that the contents of this room would 
furnish ample materials for a tolerably large 
house. I must not omit to mention some 
extraordinary specimens of cockchafers, from 
the Brazils, which M. Robyns informed us 
were not to be found either in the national 
Museums of Brussels or Paris. For a pair of 
these lustrous insects, with their smooth, 
bright-burnished backs, he assured us he paid 
four hundred francs—a sum worthy of the 
passion that impels him to make the collec- 
tion. The beetle-cases may fairly challenge 
the butterfly-cases for beauty. Moreover, they 
stand time better. They glow like creatures 




















of the mine, with a rich gnome-like splendour, 
more mysterious than, if not so exquisitely 
lovely as, the “ flying flower.” 

While we are inspecting the several classes, 
ascertaining, and forgetting as rapidly, the 
names of the various birds and species, and, 
as the conversation warms, the magic capa- 
cities of the rooms begin to develope them- 
selves. Nothing is mentioned casually, of any 
kind, but instantly from some unexpected 
height, hole, or corner, it is exhibited to us. 
Where it is possible to stow the things away, 
neither of us perceives; but they come as 
prompt as genii, when named. As for in- 
stance, the Doctor, in the innocence of his 
heart, is boasting of a splendid “Cremona” 
he has lately purchased. At the word, about 
half-a-dozen violin cases present themselves, 
which reveal precious instruments of the 
colour of the stuffed squirrels, and likely to 
remain as mute. Nevertheless, they are the 
work of first-rate makers, and our friend 
regards them with a look in which love and 
reverence are strongly blended. There, do 
these 

Unravish’d brides of quietness” 


repose at concert pitch. And there will they 
repose, like enchanted princesses, until 


* A touch, a kiss, shall snap the charm.” 


Again, speaking of a recent murder—at 


that time a general topic—the Doctor’s phre- | 


nological qualifications are remembered, and, 
quicker than thought, a file of murderous- 
looking murderers’ heads are ranged before 
him to manipulate upon, All grim, bloody, 
and looking as if they had their victims 
before their faces. 

“Ah!” sighs the Doctor, leaving the im- 
pression of five philosophical fingers on the 
dust Time has scattered on their heads like 
infant hair ; “ah! Robyns, I see that, with 
all your faith in phrenology, you are just as 
much opposed as ever to be operated upon.” 

Thereupon, M. Robyns summons a little 
book from its secrecy; and we, casting a 
glance at it, read its title, “The Netherlands,” 
wherein, opening of its own accord ata par- 
ticular and well-thumbed part, the gossiping 
author, with no very great regard to good 
faith and the courtesies of civilised society, 
informs us, that, “having visited M. Robyns’ 
private Museum, the author is astonished,” 
we., &c.; “and there is no doubt whatever that, 
so great is M. Robyns’ passion for collecting 
all articles within or without his reach, had he 
not been a millionnaire, and a man of property, 
he would undoubtedly have been a robber 
and a bandit. So strongly in him is developed” 
(Phrenology, at the date of the publication of 
“The Netherlands,” was in its youth, and the 
rage) “the organ of appropriation.” I give 
the context, if not the exact words. 

So, this is the explanation of the undoffing 
of hats, and the suspicion of English visitors ! 
With reason. Let me here state, M. Robyns’ 
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natural urbanity is such that, I am con. 
vinced, he would, on proper application from 
those of our countrymen who may feel an 
interest in his Museum, give a cordial per- 
mission to inspect it. I say this, firmly 
believing that he will not receive insult 
in return, but gratitude. English people 
travelling, should be conscious of the debt 
they owe to their foreign hosts, and their 
duty to their own country. Money is not 
everything, they will learn, when all but the 
hotel doors are shut against them. 

It would take days thoroughly to investi- 
gate M. Robyns’ collection ; so, having but 
a few hours more to spare before quitting 
Brussels, we proceeded at once to the most 
eccentric division, contained in the two out- 
houses ; for to the latter of these Made- 
moiselle’s labours have contributed largely, 
In the first, we are greeted by an odor, by 
no means genial, and start aghast on behold- 
ing several hundred rooks and daws and 
crows, all nailed up with spread wings 
and feet against a whitewashed wall, in all 
manner of figures, rounds, crosses, and de- 
vices. The Doctor informs us, no bird is 
admitted here that has not been shot from the 
garden. So that, to anything on wings, to 
pass over this particular spot must be as ter- 
rible and deadly as to pass over the pestiferous 
volcanic lakes that never take the shadow of 
a flying creature without presently receiving 
its body. Our observations here are quickly 
accomplished. On our way to the second 
out-house, the Doctor, at our earnest solicita- 
tion, lingers behind, and continues his recital 
of Mademoiselle’s “plan,” previous to our 
beholding the results. 

“ Well, as I said, Mademoiselle, on coming 
into office, bethought herself of the following 
plan. She paid a visit to every corner oi 
the house and the adjoining out-houses, and 
like a fisherman the day before throwing the 
line, baited them with common cheese. You 
may be sure the hereditary tribes of rats, of 
mice, soon got notice of this extraordinary 
gratuitous feast. Rats and mice do not 
know that a gratuitous feast is the most ex- 
pensive one can be invited to. Well, these* 
poor devils, who, no doubt, have a tradition 
among them of some day when the heavens 
will rain cheeses, and the moon herself fulfil 
the popular notion as to her nature and 
origin, and come down for their benefit,— 
began to think their legendary prophecy at 
hand, and thronged the house from all 
quarters. Meantime, Mademoiselle disturbed 
not their feeling of security. But, at length, 
the day arrived when she thought she might 
begin to do execution upon them ; armed, I 
may correctly say, cap @ pié; that is to say, 
with her usual cap on her head, and a long pro- 
jecting, sharp, heel-shaped instrument affixed 
to her heel.” : 

“ Her heel ?” 

“To which,” continues our philosopher, 
gravely, “was attached a piece of toasted 
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cheese, of an intoxicating fragrance. She took 


her position in a room, alone. Nothing could 
resist this; besides, they have held revel so 
long, they fear nothing. One fellow peeps 
cautiously out, steals slowly along, opens his 
white teeth for a nibble, when,—‘ clack !’ and 
the adventurer is beheaded!” 

“ Beheaded ?” 

“The process is plain enough ; a back step, 
distance calculated—and there isan end of him.” 

And that is the elastic heel that can really 
trip! Seeing our astonishment and dismay, 
the Doctor takes care to add, “ But, remember, 
they are killed for a sacred purpose,” 

“ And what ? in the name of the lady, who 
illustrates the force of habit in the fable.” 

“To offer up their tails to the Virgin.” 

“They will be petitioning Jove, soon, to be 
born without tails, if those treasures endanger 
decapitation.” 

“Observe,” he adds, as we enter the second 
out-house, “ here is the tail of one of them.” 

M. Robyns, seeing us absorbed in the con- 
templation of this translated tail, produces a 
quantity, all undergoing the necessary stages 
of drying, straightening, polishing, and gild- 
ing, before being offered up. 

“ But, how—how do these tails 2” We 
break down, utterly unable to express what 
we want to know ; amazed, stupefied, topsy- 
turvy, with astonishment.” 

“The tails,’ says M. Robyns, “when in 


this state,” holding up a radiant one, full of} 


flickering golden curves, like a natural flame, 
“are intended to form a Glory—a halo round 
the Virgin’s head. The rats’ tails, being the 
largest, are to be hung nearest; the mice tails 
taper off at the extreme end of the circle.” 


Looking round us, we perceive the bodies | 


belonging to the tails, once their happy 
owners, and wielding them at will, inthe days 
when, 
“ Alas! unconscious of their fate, 
The little victims played.” 


These bodies are all stretched out, like those 
of rooks and daws, forming the most grotesque 
and extraordinary sight imaginable. 

Passing from these, we observe an old owl, 
staring with his usual astonished air, which 
is considerably heightened in intensity, by the 
strange position in which he is placed ; his 
wings and feet compulsorily spread out in 
such strange company. Then,several rows of 
sparrows, under one of which the head of a 
cat, ticketed with the following inscription— 


* Condamné a mort pour avoir mangé * 
la téte d'un moineau.” 


M. Robyns inculcates the virtues among his 


domestic animals. Those who attend to the 
laws, have a happy life of it; those who dis- 
obey, never escape justice, and are thus exe- 
cuted and exposed, as a terrible warning to 
the rest. On our way, we found there had 


* Condemned to death for having eaten the head of a 
sparrow. 
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been several offenders, all bearing the dreaded 
| words of condemnation— 





“Condamné 4 mort pour avoir mangé 
la téte d’un moineau.” 


Sparrows seem to have been the chief attrac- 
tions that lured these miserable Grimalkins 
to their fate. M. Robyns is of opinion that, 
by this time, his household animals are well 
aware of the penalty any transgressions of the 
kind, within the sacred limits, would bring 
upon them ; and asserts that it is a long 
while since an execution has taken place. It 
is, without doubt, a rigorous school for a eat. 

Having in my mind some distant allusion 
to Mademoiselle, I asked M. Robyns whether 
sats could not be trained to catch rats and 
mice, and deliver them up whole? But he 
did not at all entertain the idea. “ Made- 
moiselle was too excellent a ‘mouser’ to 
render that necessary.” On the Doctor’s 
hinting one of those meagre suspicions, society 
declares its right to nourish, with reference 
to Mademoiselle’s personal attractions, he 
reiterated her qualification of being an excel- 
lent “mouser” with such profound signifi- 
vance, that the veriest prude would have 
taken heart without hesitation. It was quite 
enough for us. So bowing our thanks to M. 
Robyns for his extreme courtliness and kind- 
ness, and determining, at the same time, never 
to make him the victim of any moral reflec- 
tions as to the usefulness of much that his 
| passion for collecting has added to his natural 
|museum, we—with a flying glimpse at the for- 
ever-astounded owls, decapitated cats, count- 
|less sparrows, the cause of their disaster, 
rooks, daws, crows, moles, bats, bodies of rats 
and mice, burnished tails, by this time, doubt- 
less, resplendent in a glory their possessors 
never dreamed they could be born to, (such 
are the uses and terrible lessons of this world, 
when the tail to our confusion and disgrace 
will frequently be found of more value than 
the top, although ignominy is written upon 
}one, and sublimity on the other,) catching a 
reeling glance at the whole of the quaint 
Arabesques on the walls, an immortal picture 
and illustration of the compulsorily Happy 
Family !—departed. What were the Doctor’s 
thoughts on our journey back to my hotel I 
cannot say. My own were too much haunted 
by commiseration for the household I had just 
visited ; quite convinced that Mademoiselle 
will, on some unexpected day, be carried away 
in the heat of the chase, and return to her origi- 
nal state of feline sleekness. Should this ever 
be the case, the crown of retributive disaster is 
imaged in the presumption that, not being 
educated, like every present pussy in the laws 
of the ménage, she will sin against them, and 
be condemned to the inevitable placard. If 
so, there is, at once, an end to all farther 
progress in the collection. The rats and mice 
will keep their lives, and their tails will lose 
their glory. 

I beg to add, in all possible seriousness, 
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have described it with strict fidelity, 
actually ¢ saw it, 





A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir any of the English Barons remembered 
the murdered Arthur’s sister, Eleanor the fair 
maid of Brittany, shut up in her convent at 
Bristol, none among them spoke of her now, or 
maintained her right to the Crown. The dead 
Usurper’s eldest boy, Henry, by name, (and 
called of Winchester, because he was born in 
that city,) was taken by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, the Marshal of England, to Gloucester, 
and there crowned in great haste when he 

yas only ten years old. As the Crown itself 
had been lost with the King’s treasure, in the 
raging water, and, as there was no time to 
make another, they put a circle of plain gold 
upon his head instead. “We have been the 
enemies of this child’s father,” said Lord 
Pembroke, a good and true gentleman, to the 
few Lords who were present, “and he merited 
our ill-will ; but the child himself is innocent, 
and his youth demands our friendship and 
protection.” 
wards the little boy, remembering their own 
young children ; and they bowed their heads, 
and said “ Long live King Henry the Third!” 

Next, a great council met at Bristol, revised 
Magna Charta, and made Lord Pembroke 


"4 7. | 
Regent or Protector of England, as the King 


was too young to reign alone. The next 
thing to be done, was, to get rid of Prince 
Louis of France, and to win over those 
English Barons who were still ranged under 
his banner. 
England, and in London itself; and he held, 
among other places, a certain Castle called the 
Castle of Mount Sorel, in Leicestershire. To 
this fortress, after some skirmishing and 
truce-making, Lord Pembroke laid siege. 
Louis despatched an army of six hundred 
knights and twenty thousand soldiers 
relieve it. Lord Pembroke, who was not 
strong enough for such a force, retired with 
all his men. The army of the French Prince, 
which had marched there with fire and 
plunder, marched away with fire and plunder, 
and came, in a boastful swaggering manner, 
to Lincoln, The town submitted; but the 
Castle in ~ town, held by a brave widow 
lady, named NicHoLa DE CAMVILLE, (whose 


property it was), made such a sturdy resist- | 


ance, that the French Count in command of the 
army of the French Prince, found it necessary 
to besiege this Castle. While he was thus 
engaged, word was brought to him that Lord 
Pembroke, with four hundred knights, two 
hundred and fifty men with cross-bows, and a 
stout force both of horse and foot, was 
marching towards him. “What care I?” 
said the French Count. “The Englishman is 
not so mad as to attack me and my great 
army in a walled town !” 


Those Lords felt tenderly to- | 





He was strong in many parts of 


|have been well for 
to | 





(Conducted by 
man did it for all that, nk did ~et. so 
madly, but so wisely, that he decoyed the 
great army into the narrow ill-paved lanes 
and bye-ways of Lincoln, where its horse. 
soldiers could not ride in any strong body ; 
and there he made such havoe with them, 
that the whole force surrendered themselves 
prisoners, except the Count: who said that 
he would never yield to any English traitor 
alive, and accordingly got killed. The end of 
this victory, which the English called, for a 


joke, the Fair of Lincoln, was the usual one in 


those times—the common men were slain 
without any mercy, and the knights and 
gentlemen paid ransom and went home. 

The wife of Louis, the fair BuancuE or 
CastTILE, dutifully equipped a fleet of eighty 
good ships, and sent it over from France to 
her husband’s aid. An English fleet of 
forty ships, some good and some bad, under 
Hvusert DE Bureu (who had before then, 
been very brave against the French at Dover 
Castle), gallantly “met them near the mouth 
of the Thame s, and took or sunk sixty-five in 
one fight. This great loss put an end to the 
French Prince’s hopes. A treaty was made 
at Lambeth, in virtue of which the English 
Barons who had remained attached to his 


| cause returned to their allegiance, and it was 
|engaged on both sides that the Prince and all 


his troops should retire peacefully to France, 
It was time to go ; for war had made him so 
poor that he was ‘obliged to borrow money from 
the citizens of London to pay his expenses 
home. 

Lord Pembroke afterwards applied himself 
to governing the country justly, and to 
healing the quarrels and disturbances that 
had arisen among men in the days of the 
bad King John. He caused Magna Charta 
to be still more improved, and so amended 
the Forest Laws that a Peasant was no longer 
put to death for killing a stag in a Royal 
lorest, but was only imprisoned. It would 
England if it could have 
had so good a Protector many years longer, 
but that was not to be. Within’ three ye ears 
after the young King’s Coronation, Lord 
Pembroke died ; and you may see his tomb, 
at this day, in the old Temple Church in 
London. 

The Protectorship was now divided. Prrer 
DE RocuEs, whom King John had made 
Bishop of Winchester, was entrusted with the 
care of the person of the young sovereign ; and 
the exercise of the Royal authority was con- 
fided to Eant Husert bE Bureu. These two 
personages had from the first no liking for 

sach other, and soon became enemies. When 
the young ’ King was declared of age, Peter 
de Roches, finding that Hubert increased in 
power and favor, “retired discontentedly, and 
went abroad. For nearly ten years after- 
wards, Huserr had full sway alone. 

But ten years is a long time to hold the 
favor of a King. This King, too, as he grew 


But the English-| vp, showed a_ strong resemblance to his 
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father, in feebleness, inconsistency, and irreso- kill me, if you like, but I will never make a 
The best that can be said of him is | chain for Earl Hubert de Burgh!” 

De Rocues coming | 
home again, after ten years, and being a/| 


lution. 
that he was not cruel. 


novelty, the King — to favor him and 
to look coldly on Hubert. Wanting money 
besides, and having made Hubert rich, he 
began to dislike Hubert. At last he was 
made to believe, or pretended to believe, 


that Hubert had misappropriated some of| 
the Royal treasure; and ordered him to 


furnish an account of all he had done in his 
administration. Besides which, the foolish 
charge was brought against Hubert that he 
had made himself the King’s favorite by 
magic! Hubert very well knowing that he 
could never defend himself agdinst such non- 
sense, and that his old enemy must be de- 
termined on his ruin, instead of answering 
the charges fled to Merton Abbey. Then 
the King, in a violent passion, sent for 
the Mayor of London, of all men in the 
world, and said to the Mayor, “ Take twenty 
thousand citizens, and drag me Hubert 
de Burgh out of that abbey, and bring 
him here.” The Mayor posted off to do it, 
but the Archbishop of Dublin (who was a 
friend of Hubert’s) warning the King that an 
abbey was a sacred place, and that if he com- 
mitted any violence there, he must answer 
for it to the Church, the King changed his 
mind and called the Mayor back, and declared 
that Hubert should have four months to 
prepare for his defence, and should be safe 
and free during that time. 

Hubert, who relied upon the King’s word, 


though I think he was old enough to have) 
known better, came out of Merton Abbey upon | 
these conditions, and journeyed away to see | 


his wife, a Scottish Princess who was then at 
St. Edmund’s Bury. Almost as soon as he 
had departed from the Sanctuary, his enemies 
persuaded the weak King to send out one 
Sin GODFREY DE CRANCUMB, who commanded 
three hundred vagabonds called the Black 
Band, with orders to seize him. They came 
up with him at a little town in Essex called 
Brentwood, when he was in bed. He leaped 
out of bed, got out of the house, fled to the 
church, ran up to the altar, and laid his hand 
upon the cross. Sir Godfrey and the Black 
Band, caring neither for church, altar, nor 
cross, dragged him forth to the church door, 
with their drawn swords flashing round his 
head, and sent for a Smith to rivet a set of 
chains upon him. When the Smith (I wish I 
knew his name!) was brought, all dark and 
swarthy with the smoke of his forge, and 
aie with the speed he had made; and the 

lack Band falling aside to show him the 
Prisoner, cried with a loud uproar, “Make 
the fetters heavy! make them strong!” 
the Smith dropped upon his knee—but not 
to them—and said, “‘This is the brave Earl 
Hubert de Burgh, who fought at Dover Castle, 
and destroyed the French fleet, and has done 
his country much good service. You may 








The Black Band never blushed, or they 
might have blushed at this. They knocked 


|the Smith about from one to another, and 


swore at him, and tied the Earl on horseback, 
undressed as he was, and carried him off to 
the Tower of London. The Bishops, however, 
were so indignant at the violation of the Sanc- 
tuary of the Church, that the frightened King 
soon ordered the Black Band to take him 
back again ; at the same time commanding 


| the Sheriff of Essex to prevent his escaping 


out of Brentwood church. Well! the Sheriff 
dug a deep trench all round the church, 
and erected a high fence, and watched the 
church night and day; the Black Band and 
their Captain watched it too, like three 
hundred and one black wolves. For thirty- 
nine days, Hubert de Burgh remained within. 
At length, upon the fortieth day, cold and 


jhunger were too much for him, and he 


gawe himself up to the Black Band, who 
carried him off, for the second time, to the 
Tower. When his trial came on, he refused 
to plead ; but at last it was arranged that he 
should give up all the royal lands that had 


| been bestowed upon him, and should be kept at 


the Castle of Devizes, in what was called “free 
prison,” in charge of four knights appointed 
by four lords. There, he remained almost a 
year, until, learning that a follower of his old 
enemy the Bishop was made Keeper of the 
Castle, and fearing that he might be killed by 
treachery, he climbed the ramparts one dark 
night, dropped from the top of the high Castle 
wall into the moat, and coming safely to the 
ground took refuge in another church. From 
this place he was delivered by a party of horse 
despatched to his help by some nobles, who 
were by this time in revolt against the King, 
and assembled in Wales. He was finally par- 
doned and restored to his estates, but he 
lived privately, and never more aspired to 
a high post in the realm, or to a high place in 
the King’s favor. And thus end—more hap- 
pily than the stories of many favorites of Kings 
—the adventures of Earl Hubert de Burgh. 
The nobles, who had risen in revolt, were 
stirred up to rebellion by the overbearing 
conduct of the Bishop of Winchester, who, 
finding that the King secretly hated the Great 
Charter which had heen forced from his 
father, did his utmost to confirm him in that 
dislike, and in the preference he shewed to 
foreigners over the English. Of this, and of 
his even publicly declaring that the Barons of 
England were inferior to those of France, the 
English Lords complained with such bitterness, 
that the King, finding them well supported by 
the clergy, became frightened for his throne, 
and sent away the Bishop and all his foreign 
associates. On his marriage, however, with 
ELEANOR, a French lady, the daughter of the 
Count of Provence, he openly favored the 
foreigners again; and so many of his wife’s 
relations came over, and made such an im- 
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mense family-party at court, sal got so many 1 should merit "that sentence. The King con- 


good things, and pocketed so much money, 
and were so high with the English whose 
money they poc keted, that the bolder English 
Barons murmured openly about a clause there 
was in the Great Charter, which provided for 
the banishment of unreasonable favorites. 
But, the foreigners only laughed disdainfully, 
and said, “What are your laws 
tous?” 

King Philip of France had died, and had 
been succeeded by Prince Louis, 
also died after a short reign of three years, | 
and had been succeeded by his son of the 
same name—so moderate and just a man, 
that he was not the least in the world like a 
King, as Kings went. IsaBeE..a, 
Heury’s mother, wished ve 
certain spite she had) that England should 
make war against this King ; and, as King | 
Henry was a mere puppet in 
hands who knew how to man: ige his feeble- 
ness, she easily carried her point with him. 
But, the Parliament were determined to give | 
him no money for such a war. So, to defy the | 


English 


Parliament, he packed up thirty large casks of 


silyver—I don’t know how he got so much; [| 
dare say he screwed it out of the miserable Jews 
—and put them aboard ship, and went away 
himself to carry war into France: accom- 
panied by his mother and his brother Richard, 
Eari of Cornwall, who was rich and clever. 
3ut he only got well beaten, and came home. 
The } the Parliament 


good-] 1umour 
not restored by this. 


oi 


him, and so determined not to let him have 
more of it to waste if they could help it, that 
he was at his wit’s end for some, and tried so 
shamelessly to get all he could from his sub- 
jects, by excuses or by force, that the people 
used to say the King was the sturdiest be gear 
in England. He took the Cross, thinking to 
get si ome mone y by that means ; but, as it was 
very well known that he never meant to go 
on a crusade, he got none. In all this con- 
tention, the Londoners were particularly keen 
again st the King, and the ~ae hated them 
warmly in return. Hating or loving, how- 
ever, made no difference ; he susienal in the 
same condition for nine or ten yearg, when at 
last the Barons said that if he would solemnly 
confirm their liberties afresh, the I -arliament 
would vote hima large sum. As he readily 
consented, there was a great meeting held in 
WwW estminster rt one pleasant day in May, 

when all the clergy, dressed in their ‘robes and 
holding every one of them a burning candle 
in his hand, stood up (the Barons being also 
there) while the Archbishop of Canterbury 
read the sentence of excommunication against 
any man, and all men, who should henceforth, 
in any way, infringe the Great Charter of the 
Kingdom. When he had done, they all put 
out their burning candles with a curse upon 
the soul of any one, and every one, who 


who had| 


King | 
ry much (for a} 


anybody’s | 


was | 
They reproached the | 
King with w: alten the pub slic money to make | 
creedy foreigners rich, and were so stern with | 


cluded with an oath to keep the Charter, 
“as T am a man, as I am a Christian, as I am 
a Knight, as I am a King!” 

It was easy to make oaths, and easy to 
break them ; and the King did both, as his 
father had done before him. He took to his 
old courses again when he was supplied with 
money, and soon cured of their weakness the 
few who had ever really trusted him. When 
| his money was gone, and he was once more bor- 
rowing and begging everywhere with a mean- 
ness worthy of his ns iture, he got into a 
| difficulty with the Pope respecting “the Crown 
of Sicily, which the P ope said he hada right 
to give away, and which he offered to King 
Henry for his second son, Prince Epaounp, 
But, if you or I give away what we have not 
got, ‘and what belongs to somebody else, it is 
likely that the person to whom we give it 
will have some trouble in taking it. It was 
exactly so in this case. It was necessary to 
| conquer the Sicilian Crown before it could be 
|put upon young Edmund’s head. It could 
not be conquered without money. The Pope 
| ordered the clergy to raise money. The 
clergy, however, were not so obedient to him 
as usual ; they had been disputing with him 
|for some time about his unjust preference of 
Italian Priests in England; and they had 
begun to doubt whether the King’s chaplain, 
whom he allowed to be paid for pre: — in 
seven hundred churches, could possibly be, 
even by the Pope’s favor, in seven hundred 
places at once. “The Pope and the King 
together,” said the Bishop of London, “ may 
take the mitre off my head ; but, if they do, 
\they will find that I shall put on a soldier’s 
| helmet. { pay nothing.” The Bishop of 
| Worcester was bold as the Bishop of 
London, and would pay nothing either. Such 
sums as the more timid or more helpless of 
the clergy did raise were squandered away, 
without doing any good to the King, or 
bringing the Sicilian Crown an inch nearer to 
Prince Edmund’s head. The end of the 
business was, that the Pope gave the Crown 
to the brother of the King of France (who 
conquered it for himself), and sent the King 
of England in a bill of one hundred thousand 
pounds for the expenses of not having won it. 

The King was now much distressed 
that we might almost pity him, if it were 
possible to pity a King so sh ubby and 
ridiculous. His clever brother, Richard, 
had bought the title of King of the Romans 
from the German people, and was no longer 
near him, to help him with advice. The 
clergy, resisting the very Pope, were in 
alliance with the Barons. The Barons were 
headed by Suwon vE Monrrort, Earl of 
Leicester, married to King Henry’s sister, 
and, though a foreigner himself, the most 
popular man in England against the foreign 
favorites. When the King next met his 
Parliament, the Barons, led by this Earl, 
came before him, armed from head to foot, 
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and cased in armour. When the Parlia- 
ment again assembled, in a month’s time, at 


Oxford, this Earl was at their head, and the | 


King was obliged to consent, on oath, to what 
was called a Committee of Government: 
cousisting of twenty-four members: twelve 
chosen by the Barons, and twelve chosen by 
himself. 

But, at a good time for him, his brother 
Richard came back. Richard’s first act (the 
Barons would not admit him into England 
on other terms) was to swear to be faithful 


to the Committee of Government—which he | 


immediately began to oppose with all his 
might. Then, the Barons began to quarrel 


among themselves ; especially the proud Earl | 


of Gloucester with the Earl of Leicester, who 
went abroad in disgust. Then, the people 
began to be dissatisfied with the Barons, be- 
cause they did not do enough for them. The 


King’s chances seemed so good again at| 


length, that he took heart enough—or caught 


it from his brother—to tell the Committee of | 
Government that he abolished them—as to | 


his oath, never mind that, the Pope said !— 


and to seize all the money in the Mint, and | 


toshut himself up in the Tower of London. 
Here he was joined by his eldest son, Prince 
Edward ; and, from the Tower, he made public 
a letter of the Pope’s to the world in general, 
informing all men that he had been an excel- 
lent and just King for five-and-forty years. 
As everybody knew he had been nothing 
of the sort, nobody cared much for this docu- 
ment, 
Gloucester dying, was succeeded by his son ; 


and that his son, instead of being the enemy | 


of the Earl of Leicester, was (for the time) 
his friend. 


of the Royal Castles in the country, and ad- 
vanced as hard as they could on London. 
The London people, always opposed to the 
King, declared for them with great joy. The 
King himself remained shut up, not at all 
gloriously, in the Tower. Prince Edward 
made the best of his way to Windsor Castle. 
His mother, the Queen, attempted to follow 
him by water; but, the people seeing her barge 
rowing up the river, and hating her with all 
their hearts, ran to London Bridge, got to- 
gether a quantity of stones and mud, and 
pelted the barge as it came through, crying 
furiously, “ Drown the Witch ! Drown her!” 
‘They were so near doing it, that the Mayor 
took the old lady under his protection, and 
shut her up in Saint Paul’s until the danger 
was past. 

It would require a great deal of writing on 
my part, and a great deal of reading on yours, 
to follow the King through his disputes with 
the Barons, and to follow the Barons through 
their disputes with one another—so I will 
make short work of it for both of us, and only 
relate the chief events that arose out of these 
quarrels, The good King of France was 
asked to decide between them. He gave it 


It so chanced that the proud Earl of | 


It fell out, therefore, that these | 
two Earls joined their forces, took several } 
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‘as his opinion that the King must maintain 
|the Great Charter, and that the Barons must 
give up the Committee of Government, and all 
the rest that had been done by the Parliament 
at Oxford: which the Royalists, or King’s 
party, scornfully called the Mad Parliament. 
|'The Barons declared that these were not fair 
| terms, and they would not accept them. Then, 
| they caused the great bell of Saint Paul’s to 
| be tolled, for the purpose of rousing up the 
London people, who armed themselves at the 
dismal sound and formed quite an army in 
the streets. I am sorry to say, however, that 
| instead of falling upon the King’s party with 
whom their quarrel was, they fell upon the 
miserable Jews, and killed at least five hun- 
|dred of them. They pretended that some of 
| these Jews were on the King’s side, and that 
they kept hidden in their houses, for the de- 
| struction of the people, a certain terrible 
composition called Greek Fire, which could 
not be put out with water, but only burnt the 
fiercer for it. What they really did keep in 
their houses was money ; and this their cruel 
enemies wanted, and this their cruel enemies 
took, like robbers and murderers as they 
were, 

The Earl of Leicester put himself at the 


| head of these Londoners and other forces, and 
| followed the King to Lewes in Sussex, where 


he lay encamped with his army. Before 
giving the King’s forces battle here, the Earl 
addressed his soldiers, and told them that 
King Henry the Third had broken so many 
oaths, that he had become the enemy of God, 
and therefore they would wear white crosses 
on their breasts, as if they were arrayed—not 
against a fellow Christian, but against a Turk. 
White-crossed accordingly, they rushed into 
the fight. They would have lost the day— 
|the King having on his side all the foreigners 
in England: and, from Scotland, Joun Comyn, 
Joun Batiox, and Ropert Bruce, with all 
| their men—but for the impatience of Prince 
| Epwarp, who, in his hot desire to have ven- 
geance on the people of London, threw the 
lwhole of his father’s army into confusion. 
| He was taken Prisoner ; so was the King ; so 
| was the King’s brother the King of the Ro- 
|mans; and five thousand Englishmen were 
left dead upon the bloody grass. 

For this success, the Pope excommunicated 
the Earl of Leicester ; which neither the Earl 
nor the people cared at|all about. The 
people loved him and supported him, and he 
became the real King ; having all the power 
of the government in his own hands, though 
he was outwardly respectful to King Henry 
the Third, whom he took with him wherever 
he went, like a poor old limp court-card. 
He summoned a Parliament (in the year one 
thousand two hundred and sixty-five) which 
was the first Parliament in England that the 
people had any real share in electing ; and he 
grew more and more in favor with the 
people every day, and they stood by him in 
whatever he did. 
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Many of the other Barons, and parti- 
cularly the Earl of Gloucester who had| 
become by this time as proud as his father, 
grew jealous of this powerful and popular 
Earl, who was proud too, and began to con- 
spire against him. Since the battle of Lewes, 
Prince Edward had been kept as a hostage, 
and, though he was otherwise treated like a| 
Prince, had never been allowed to go out} 
without attendants appointed by the Earl of | 
Leicester, who watched him. The conspiring | 
Lords found means to propose to him, in| 
secret, that they should assist him to escape, 
and should make him their leader; to which | 
he very heartily consented. So, on a day that 
was agreed upon, he said to his attendants 
after dinner (being then at Hereford), “I 
should like to ride on horseback, this fine 
afternoon, a little way into the country.” As 
they, too, thought it would be very pleasant 
to have a canter in the sunshine, they all| 
rode out of the town together in a gay little 
troop. When they came to a fine level piece 
of turf, the Prince fell to comparing their 
horses one with another, and offering bets | 
that one was faster than another; and the 
attendants, suspecting no harm, rode gallop- 
ing matches until their horses were quite 
tired. The Prince rode no matches himself, 
but looked on from his saddle, and staked his 
money. Thus they passed the whole merry 
afternoon. Now, the sun was setting, and 
they were all going slowly up a hill, the 
Prince’s horse very fresh and all the other 
horses very weary, when a strange rider 
mounted on a grey steed appeared at the 
top of the hill, and waved his hat. “ What 
does that fellow mean ?” said the attendants 
one to another. The Prince answered on the 


towards Kenilworth, he saw his own banners 
advancing ; and his face brightened with joy. 
But, it clouded darkly when he presently per- 
ceived that the banners were captured, and 
in the enemy’s hands; and he said, “It ig 
over, The Lord have mercy on our souls, for 
our bodies are Prince Edward’s !” 

He fought like a true Knight, nevertheless, 
When his horse was killed under him, he 
fought on foot. It was a fierce battle, and 
the dead lay in heaps everywhere. ‘The old 
King, stuck up in a suit of armour on a big war- 
horse, which didn’t mind him at all, and which 
carried him into all sorts of places where he 
didn’t want to go, got into everybody's way, 
and very nearly got knocked on the head by 
one of his son’s men. But he managed to 
pipe out, “I am Harry of Winchester !” and 
the Prince, who heard him, seized his bridle, 
and took him out of peril. The Earl of 
Leicester still fought bravely, until his best 
son Henry was killed, and the bodies of 
his best friends choked his path ; and then 
he fell, still fighting, sword in hand. They 
mangled his body, and sent it as a present 
to a noble lady—but a very unpleasant lady, 
I should think,—who was the wife of his 
worst enemy. They could not mangle his 
memory in the minds of the faithful people, 
though. Many years afterwards, they loved 
him more than ever, and regarded hiin asa 
Saint, and always spoke of him as “ Sir Simon 
the Righteous.” 

And even though he was dead, the cause 
for which he had fought still lived and was 
strong, and forced itself upon the King, even 
in the hour of victory. Henry found himself 
obliged to respect the Great Charter, however 
much he hated it, and to make laws similar to 


| the laws of the Great Earl of Leicester, and to 
|be moderate and forgiving towards the peo- 
| ple at last—even towards the people of Lon- 


instant, by setting spurs to his horse, dashing 
away at his utmost speed, joining the man, 
riding into the midst of a little crowd of 





horsemen who were then seen waiting under 
some trees, and who closed around him ; and 
so he departed in acloud of dust, leaving the 
road empty of all but the baffled attendants, | 
who sat looking at one another, while their 
horses drooped their ears and panted. 

The Prince joined the Earl of Gloucester 
at Ludlow. The Earl of Leicester, with a 
part of the army and the stupid old king, 
was at Hereford. One of the Earl of Leices- 
ter’s sons, Simon de Montfort, with another 
part of the army was in Sussex. To prevent 
these two parts from uniting was the Prince's 
first object. He attacked Simon de Mont- 
fort by night, defeated him, seized his banners 
and treasure, and forced him into Kenil- 
worth Castle in Warwickshire, which belonged 
to his family. 

His father, the Earl of Leicester, in the 





meanwhile, not knowing what had happened, 
marched out of Hereford, with his part of the 
army and the King, to meet him. He came, 
on a bright morning in August, to Evesham, 
which is watered by the pleasant river Avon. 
Looking rather anxiously across the prospect 


don, who had so long opposed him. There 
were more risings before all this was done, 
but they were set at resteby these means, and 
Prince Edward did his best in all things to 
restore peace. One Sir Adam de Gourdon 
was the last dissatisfied knight in arms ; but, 
the Prince vanquished him in single combat, 
in a wood, and nobly gave him his life, and 
became his friend, instead of slaying him. Sir 
Adam was not ungrateful. He ever after- 
wards remained devoted to his generous con- 
queror. 

When the troubles of the Kingdom were 
thus calmed, Prince Edward and his cousin 
Henry took the Cross, and went away to the 
Holy Land, with many English Lords and 
Knights. Four years afterwards the King of 
the Romans died, and, next year, (one thou- 
sand two hundred and _ seventy-two,) his 
brother the weak King of England died. 
He was sixty-eight years old then, and had 
reigned fifty-six years. He was as much of 
a King in death, as he had ever been I 
life. He was the mere pale shadow of a 
King at all times. 
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